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FULY 1888. 





ConrTENTS. 

A Fortune inaFortnight . . . . « Jessie Macleod 
William Barnes, the Dorset Poet. . . ~ C. J Wallis 
The Scillonians . . . . . «Frank Banfield, M.A. 
Charles Lamb's Letters. .  . William Summers, M.P. 
A Quiet. Corner. on ee er Gaye 
Anthony & Wood . gt att Paes tel, Clays 
Some Stage Effects: their Growth and i 

FFaPoRY EE OW. Lawrence 
St. Winifred’s Well and Holywell .. E. Walford, M.A. _ : 
Science Notes . . . W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. » 
Table Talk. ns Sylvanus Urban 





Edited by Sytvanus Ursan, Gentleman. 





CH#ATTO & Winpus, Piccapittr, Lonvon, W. 




















SUMMER «ouabet~ SLASGOW 
TOURS. <o==ca=eeeee HIGHLANDS, 


(ROYAL ROUTE, VIA CRINAN AND CALEDONIAN CANALS.) 
Special Cabin Tickets for Tourists isaned dv ‘ing the Season, valid for Six Separate or 
R 


Consecutive Days’ Sailing by any of Mr. . AYNE'S Steamers, £3. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


Claymore, | Fusilier, Inwersdery Castle,| an ara Glengarry, | Linnet, | Lochness, } Glencoe, | Mates, | 
Columba, | Grenadier, | Gondolier, Islay. Olydesdale, | Lochiel, | Clansman,} Gladiator,| Udea, ~ 
Tona, Chevalier, | Lochawe, Pioneer, | Fingal, | Cavalier,; Handa, | Ethel, | Oountes#) 
Bail during the Season for Islay, Lochawe, Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Tobermory! 
Portree, Strome Ferry, Gairloch, Loch Maree, Ullapool, Loch ‘Inver, and Stornoway, affording Tourists a 
opportunity of visiting the magnificent scenery of Glencoe, Cuchullin Hills, Loch Cornisk, Loch Scavaig, Lo chi 
Maree, and the famed Islands of Staffa and Tona. Official Guide Book, 3a. ; ‘IMustrated, 6d. and lz. Time Bill 
with Map and Tourist Fares, free from Messrs. COhatro & WinDus, 214 Piccadilly, London ; or by post from th 
Proprietor, Davi MACBRAYNR, 118 Hope Street, Glasgow. 
’ 
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GEO. REES PICTURES. 


CREATREDUCTION In PRICES 
ETCHINGS, + ores 
eae ENCRAVINCS, 
HUNTING, RACING &c., 


SAVOY HOUSE, II5, STRAND. 
males DOORS WEST OF WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


TEETH LIKE PEARLS 


Produced by discarding cheap and gritty tooth powders af 
acid washes, which ruin the.enaimel, and, by using daily 


ROWLANDS’ — 











ODONTO, 


A pure, fragrant, and non-gritty Tooth Powder; it whit@ 
the Teeth, prevents decay, and gives a pleasing fragrancé 
the breath. 


_ Avoid i Sons and ask Chemists for ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 




















The Gentleman's Pragusine Anbertiser, is 


Orders for Advertisements and Bills should reach the Office, 214 Piccadilly, W., not later than the 18th oa Month. 
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Wherever men are noble, they love bright colour; per ) whakiouhe they 
can live healthily bright colour is given them, in sky, sea, flowers, and 
living creatures !—RUSKI 


ASPINALL’S 
ENAMEL. 


COLOU RS—EHEXQUISITEH. 
SURFACHKLIKH PORCELAIN. 











FOR 


RENOVATING 
FVERYTHING. 


EVERY SHADE OF. A SPLENDID 








ART COLOURS| CHOCOLATE, 
von ARAB BROWN, 

DADOS, DOORS, 

WINDOWS, and SKIRTINGS, | M AROON EN AMEL 


CHAIRS, TABLES, 7 


STABLE and LAUNDRY 
FITTINGS, 

PARK RAILINGS, 
ENTRANCE GATES, &c. 
WILL WEAR THREE TIMES AS LONG 

Tins ls. 6d. and 3s. each, AS ORDINARY PAINT. 


POST FREE. 16s. PER GALLON, 


BATH ENAMEL, Is. 9d. and 3s. 6d. FREE BY RAIL. 


Aspinall’s Enamel is supplied to all the Best Families in the Kingdom. 


COLOUR CARDS POST FREE. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL vn 


PECKHAM, LONDON, 


MILKING STOOLS, 
BRACKETS, 


And SURFACES of WICKER, WOOD, 
and METAL. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW LIST, 


(New Catalogue, 80 pp., Post - Free. 


THE BLARNEY BALLADS. By C.L.GrRaves. With 14 Full-page Cartoons by G. R. 
HALKETT. Fep. 4to. cloth extra, 5s. (Just published. 
The SPECTATOR (May 26th) says: ‘“ The Blarney Ballads” show that Ireland has not run dry of that 
delicious and extravagant humour which used to be regarded as her greatest gift. . . . Irish humour in its 
happiest, richest, and most brilliant form.’ 


TEXT-BOOK ON SURGERY : General, Operative, and Mechanical. By JoHN A. WYETH, 
M.D. Post 4to. 778 pp. fully Illustrated by Woodcuts and Coloured Diagrams, 42s. (This day. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON PHILOLOGY. 
PRINCIPLES OF LANGUAGE. By Professor H. Paut. Edited by Professor H. A, 
Srrone, LL.D. Pp. xlviii-512, 8vo. 10s. 6d.’ [Just published. 
In the original the greater number of illustrative instances are drawn from the German language. They are 
here replaced by English examples, where such serve 9 the same purposes, and additional English examples 
are inserted. 


GERMAN SOCIALISM AND FERDINAND LASSALLE: a Biographical History of 
ee ae Movements during this Century. By W. H. Dawson. With Portrait tm — 


NEW WORK BY G. J. HOLYOAKE. 
SELF-HELP 100 YEARS AGO. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Specially interesting with reference 
to the recent Co-operative Congvress. [This day. 
A history of self-helping devices, successfully put into practice at the end of the last century, exceeding in 
variety any in the minds of persons living now. 

















THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, OF 
THE MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES OF THE DOG. By Professor J. Wooprorre 
Hit, F.R.C.V.S., &c. 39 Illustrations, 452 pp. 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Just published, 
*Eminently practical. . . . We have no hesitation in strongly recommending it..—VETERINARY JOURNAL. 
* Marks a distinct advance on previous works.’—LANCET. 


NEWEST NOVELS IN THREE VOLUMES. 
1. ANNIE THOMAS’S ‘ LOVE’S A TYRANT.’ 
* Her faculty for harmonious description her easy and vivacious dialogues, are among the strong points 
of this as of her previous work.’—MorNING Post. 
* We have enjoyed the book greatly. The story is interesting and sympathetic, the plot well worked out, 
and all the characters living, breathing human beings.’-—ACADEMY. 


2. JEAN MIDDLEMASS’S ‘ VAIA’S LORD.’ 
3. EMILY OSBORN’S ‘ PECCAVI.’ 


* Natural, well turned, and vivacious.’—MoRNING PosT. 


NEW NOVEL BY JOHN LAW, Author of ‘ A City Girl,’ ‘ Captain Lobe,’ 
OUT OF WORK. Contains an interesting account of Dock Labourers, Work at the Docks, 
the Casual Ward of a Workhouse, Trafalgar Square Riots, &c. (Shortly. 


THE PRINCIPAL HEALTH RESORTS OF EUROPE AND AFRICA, FOR THE 
TREATMENT OF CHRONIC DISEASES. By THos, Monz MADDEN, M.D. Second and. Cheaper Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


BAYREUTH AND FRANCONIAN SWITZERLAND. A Book for Visitors to the 
Wagner Festival,1888, By R. MiLNER BARRY. With Map and Illustrations. Paper boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s, 6d. 
° Brightly written, and will serve tourists who contemplate a summer trip.’ —SPECTATOR. 
‘ The author gives a pleasant account of a pilgrimage to the Wagner shrine, and anyone intending to visit 
Bayreuth will find her book interesting and useful.'—AcADEMY. 


FLOWER GARDENING FOR AMATEURS, IN TOWN, SUBURBAN, AND COUNTRY 


GARDENS. With a Chapter on the Greenhouse. By Lewis CAsrLe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. (This day. 




















TIME. BRiited by Water Sicuen. 128 pages, 1s. 


THE JULY NUMBER CONTAINS: 
Actresses and Actors. H.Scnurz Wirson. 
Diplomacy. A SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 
French Journalism before the Empire. Mile. Buaze pr Bury. 
Immortalit Professor KNIGHT (of St. Andrews). 
Al Prato. iss Ay LEVY. 
That Dreadful Season. Norman PrEarson. 
Kophetua the Thirteenth (Serial). Jutian Cornserr. Chaps. IX. and X 
Together with Papers on Potsdam (Illustrated)-The Trouble with Thibet—The Bee Pastures 
of Poetry—Labour Representation. 
Time’s Footsteps for the Month.—The Best Books of the Month, &c. &c. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


WITH THE IMMORTALS. By F. Marion CrawrForp, Author 


of ‘ Mr, Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. Claudius,’ ‘ Paul Patoff,’ &c. 2 vols. extra Orown 8vo. 


By HENRY JAMES. 


THE REVERBERATOR. By Henry James, Author of ‘The 


American,’ ‘ The Europeans,’ ‘ Daisy Miller,’ ‘The Princess Casamassima.’ 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 
By THOMAS HARDY. 


WESSEX TALES: Strange, Lively, and Commonplace. By Tuomas 


Harpy, Author of ‘ The Woodlanders’ &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 


LECTURES ON GEOGRAPHY. By General R. Srracuey, R.E., 


C.8.1., President of the Royal Geographical Society. Crown 8vo. (Jn a few days. 


HOW THE PEASANT OWNER LIVES IN PARTS OF 


FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, and RUSSIA. By Lapy VERNEY. Crown 8vo. [in a few days. 


TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Warve Fowter, M.A., Sub-Rector 














of Lincoln College, Oxford, Author of ‘A Year with the Birds.’ 


A NEW BOOK BY CANON WESTCOTT. 
THE VICTORY OF THE CROSS. Sermons Preached during “Ioly 


Crown 8vo. 


Week, 1888, in Hereford Cathedral. 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, Canon of Westminster. 


With Illustrations by Bryan Hook, 
[Jn a few days. 


By Brooke Foss Westcotr, D.D., D.C.L., Regius Professor of 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 





Now Publishing, Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. each. 


Cwelve English Atatesmen. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Prof. M. Creignton, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 


WILLIAM THE THIRD. By H. D. TRAIL. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


HENRY THE SECOND. By Atice Stoprorp GREEN. 


[ Ready, 
[ Ready. 
[ Ready. 
(Ready, 
(Ready. 


#2 Seven other volumes to follow as announced, 





POPULAR EDITION, 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Edited by Joun Morty, 


Now Publishing Monthly. Vols. I. to XIX. ready. Paper covers, 1s. each; cloth binding, 1s. 6d. 


Johnson. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Scott. By R. H. Hutton. 


Gibbon. By J. Correr Morison. 
Hume. By T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S. 


Goldsmith. By Wm. Brack. 
Shelley. By J. A. SymMonps. 
Defoe, By W. Minto. 


Burns. By Principal Suarrp. 
Spenser. By the Very Rev. R. W. 
CuuRCcH, Dean of St. Paul's. 
Thackeray. By ANTHONY TROL- 

LOPE, 


Burke. By Jouy Mortey. 
' Milton, By Mark Parrisoy. 


Bunyan. By J. A. Froupg. 
Hawthorne, By Henry James. 
Southey. By Professor DowpxEn. 
Chaucer. By A. W. Warp. 
Cowper. By Gotpwin SmirH. 
Pope. By Lesiie STEPHEN. 


| Byron. By Professor Nicuot. 





Macmillan’s Cwoo- Spilling Rovels.—New Volumes. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
The pee aes Son. 2s. 
Sir Tom 
A an ey ‘Gentleman. 
Hester. 2s. 

The Second Son. 2s. 
BY W. E. NORRIS. 
My Friend Jim, 2s. 

BY HUGH CONWAY. 
Living or Dead? 2s. 

A Family Affair. 2s. 


2s. 


BY HENRY JAMES. 
The Princess Casamassima. 


Roderick Hudson. 2s. 
Deley Miller, and other Tales, 
5, 


The Madonna of the Fu- 
ture, and other Stories. 2s, 





‘HOGAN, M.P.’ 
Ismay’s Children. 2s. 
BY ANNIE KEARY. 
Clemency Franklyn. 2s. 
dbury. 2s. 
A York and a Lancaster 
| Rose. 2s. 


| BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


Aunt Rachel; 2s. 


| BY THE AUTHOR OF 
| 
| 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London. 
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MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. With 197 Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE. 


Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 


* Most amusing sketches......The volume should commend itself to a very wide circle of readers.’ 

: PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

* Probably the best collection of illustrations of American humour that has been made. The anthology has 
not a dull piece in it, and there are few pieces which are not of the richest American flavour......It is a prime 
collection.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* Certainly the best book of the kind yet issued Will commend itself to an unusually wide circle of 
readers.’—-WEEKLY NEWS. 

* While we have abundant variety of subject, style, and treatment, there is not a single page in the whole 
volume in which the fun palls on the reader By far the best collection of American humour, in the sense 
of being the most readable and enjoyable.’—ScoTrisH LEADER. 

* As a collection of the best specimens of American humour, this will be found, we believe, to have no rival. 
The illustrations number nearly 200, and are a real addition to the pleasure of reading, which is saying a good 
deal. Mr. Kemble must be a humourist himself, so aptly has he represented the scenes chosen for illustration 
The book is one that will be in large demand among elocutionists, as well as among all whe enjoy bumorous 
writings.’ —LITERARY WORLD. 

‘The volume is decidedly representative, including as it does selections from almost every modern American 

The editor has inc'uded in it the most popular favourites. —ATHEN ZUM, 
‘Sure to have an immense and well-deserved success.’"—-BRITISH WEEKLY. 
* The collection is unique in its representative character, and there is not a dull item in the lot.’ 
MANCHESTER EXAMINER, 
‘From cover to cover it is crammed with humour, and is a never-failing source from which to glean 
“ readings” whether afloat or ashore. —ADMIRALTY GAZETTE. 


MARK TWAIN’S other Books are as follows: 
The CHOICE WORKS of MARK TWAIN. | The PRINCE and the PAUPER, With 


Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. | nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. | 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, post 8vo. Illustrated 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d, | boards, 2s. 
The INNOCENTS ABROAD: or, The New | —— 
Pilgrim’s Progress : being some Account of the A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 Iilustra- 
Steamship ‘ Quaker City’s’ Pleasure Excursion to tions. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. Cheap 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 234 Illustrations. | Edition, post 8vo. Illustrated boards, 2s. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition 
(under the title of ‘Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip’), | The STOLEN WHITE ELEPH ANT, &e. 
post 8vo. Illustrated boards, 2s. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. ; post 8vo, Illustrated 


ROUGHING IT, and The INNOCENTS at boards, 2s. 
HOME. With 200 Illustrations by F. A. Fraser. LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. With about 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. s00 Ost | Mastenté 0 8 loth 
30 rigina ius ons. rown 8vo. clo 
The GILDED AGE. By MARK TWAIN and extra, 7s. 6d, Cheap Edition, post 8vo. Illustrated 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With 212 Illustrations boards, 2s. 
by T. Coppin. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. | The ADVENTURES of HUCKLEBERRY 
With 111 Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth extra, FINN. With 174 Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. 
7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, post 8vo. Illustrated Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
boards, 2s. post 8vo. Illustrated boards, 2s. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A Dream and a Forgetting. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


*We are inclined to doubt whether Mr. Julian Hawthorne has ever yet produced anything on a more 
sustained level of artistic excellence and force than the short story for which he has found the picturesque title, 
“A Dream and a Forgetting.” Fairfax Boardwine is a wonderful conception ; wonderful in its truth and its 
deep analysis of phases of human nature that are rarely turned to the light. There is about it the inexorable 
fidelity, though nothing of the mere morbidity, of a personal revelation; and if the story really has no foundation 
in fact, it does more credit, in our judgment, to Mr. Hawthorne’s creative and imaginative faculties than anything 
else that has yet come from bis pen.’-—Scorrish LEADER, 

‘An interesting study of character It is written in its gifted author's best style, and will be widely 
read.’—ScOTSMAN. 

*Mr. Julian Hawthorne is one of those authors who publish nothing which does not bear the guinea stamp, 
and the reader knows that in taking up any work from his pen he is holding a very good thing. The workman- 
ship is always excellent, the diction faultless...... Mr. Hawthorne's work possesses that charm which one looks 
for in vain among the many attributable to the American school of fiction—viz., robustness."—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* Perhaps because of its moderate length, it seems to us to be better told than most of Mr. Hawthorne's stories. 
The interest does not flag, and the whole thing is a success in its way. —MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


Also now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


David Poindexter’s Disappearance, &zc. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED MILES ON A BURMESE TAT 
THROUGH BURMAH, SIAM, AND THE EASTERN SHAN STATES. By an ordinary British 
am, to wit, Lieutenant G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WELLINGTON;; or, the Public and Private Life of Arthur, First Duke 


of Wellington, as told by Himself, his Comrades, and his intimate Friends. By G. LaTHom Browne, 
Author of ‘ Narratives of State Trials in the Nineteenth Century,’ ‘The Life of the Duke of Wellington, 
(1853) &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. ByT. 8. E. Houmzs. 


A New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA from 1746-1849 (inclu- 
sive). By Colonel G. B. Matieson, C.S.1., Author of ‘The History of the French in India.’ With a 
Portrait of the Author, a Map, and 3 Plans, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Now ready. SECOND SERIES. 


SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO- 
INDIANS. By Colonei W. F. B. Laurin, Retired, Royal (Madras) Artillery. With Portrait of Colonel 
G. B. MALLEson, C.S.I. Crown 8vo. 6s. 











Now ready, price 2s. 


LONDON IN 1888. [Illustrated by Eighteen Bird’s-eye Views of the 
Principal Streets, also by a Map showing its Chief Suburbs and Environs. Originally compiled by HERBERT 
Fry, Editor of ‘The Royal Guide to the London Charities,’ ‘ Handbook to Normandy,’ ‘ The Road to Paris,’ 
&c. &c. Eighth year of Issue, Revised and Enlarged. 


Now ready, Sixth year, 2s, 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1888. A volume containing more than 
200 Sketches of Paintings, Water-coiours, &c., in the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, New Gallery, &c. 
Edited by Henry BLACKBURN, Editor of the ‘Academy’ and ‘Grosvenor Notes,’ ‘ English Art,’ &c., and 
originator of the system of Catalogues Illusirés. 





EFICTION. 
WALTER STANHOPE. By Joun Coptanp. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


Ready immediately. 
A MARTYR TO PRIDE. By Watrter Stannore. 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 6s. 


New Novel, ready at all Libraries, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VOICE OF URBANO. By J. W. Wetts, Author of ‘ Three 
Thousand Miles through Brazil.’ 

‘Interesting not only on account of the exciting story, but also because of t” 2 graphic way in which Mr, 

Wells puts before us the scenery of Brazil and the manners and customs of its inhabitants.'"—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 





THE STATESMEN SERIES. 
Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. Three Volumes now published. 


BEACONSFIELD. By 'T. E. Kesset, Author of ‘ History of Toryism.’ 


‘The portrayal we need hardly say is thoroughly sympathetic, and, in fact, the reader who desires to know 
what Lord Beaconsfield was, both as man and as statesman, could not do better than take Mr. Kebbel as = guide.’ 
LOBE. 


‘Mr. Kebbel supp'ies a visible void in history by this succinct, emphatic, inclusive account.’ 
W8HITEHALL REVIEW. 
‘His book contains useful information well arranged, and a defence or apology which, though a little too 
persistent for the rules of art, is moderate, honest, and intelligent..—-SATURDAY REVIEW, 


PALMERSTON. By Liovp C. Sanpzrs. 
* Readers will find here a very clever, well-informed, and orderly account of the life of the last English states- 
Man whose career can be regarded with almost entire satisfaction by all good Englishmen.’—SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 
‘It appears to us to be most admirably executed.’—ATHENZUM. 


O'CONNELL. By J. A. Haminron. (Ready. 


Other Volumes in course of preparation as previously announced. 


‘London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MR. BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. © 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries, 


HERR PAULUS 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men’ &c. 


‘Clever, neatly constructed, and vivaciously written.’—ScoTTIsH LEADER. 

‘ An enjoyable book......As interesting a hero of fiction as will be met with in the course of six months’ 
reading of new novels. . ae happy blend of humour and pathos and satire which will give its readers ample 
matter for thought as well as for en joyment.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘In the easy flow of a bright and varied story, and in the careful development of well-conceived characters, 
“Herr Paulus” is at least equal to any of Mr. Besant’s recent novels. It will be praised by the critic who passes 
his judgment according to what he believes to be the canons of art, as well as by the ignoramus who never reads 
a book “ when he has anything better to do.” The minor characters are cleverly sketched.’—St. JAMES’s, 

* What Charles Reade was to Government abuses, Walter Besant is to common-sense abuses, and they both 
are the protectors of fools. When he makes up his mind to publish a book, he takes up a certain subject and 
weaves it into a romance, The outcome of some such have found tangible "effect in the East End of London; 
but the incalculable amount of good which has been done to the mind and intellect of the reader who can vouch 
for?......“ Herr Paulus” is one of the best books Mr. Besant has yet written.”—-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

*“ Herr Paulus” may unhesitatingly be set down as among the very best of Mr. Besant’s work......The 
novel is throughout written in its author's brightest style, and its humour is that of strong good sense, which is 
the best sort of all, just touched with sufficient pathos now and then.’—GRaPHIC 

‘It may traly be said that Mr. Besant has seldom displayed more artistic ‘skill, and has seldom done more 
valuable service.’—CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 

‘One of the best things Mr. Besant has done......It seems as if Mr. Besant must be either a propagandist 
or a satirist ; and he is most enjoyable in satire, because it provides most scope for the display of his really 
delicious humour. “Herr Paulus” is specially rich in it, and is, in spite of its faults, one of its author's best 
books.’—SpPEcTATOR. 

‘The motive and moral of Mr. Besant’s book are healthy, as they are in all he has written.... aa writes 
with all his old quaintness. His characters are as crisp and his satire is as whimsical as ever.’—-Tim 

*“ Herr Paulus” should be popular with that probably large class of readers who like their 1 ficticn to 
“palpitate with actuality.”’—WoORLD. 


Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with 137 Full-page Plates and Woodcuts, 16s. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon’ &c. 


‘* Fifty Years Ago” is not a novel, but it is doing it but scanty justice to say that it is more amusiog than 
= novels -The book is enriched with a very interesting and complete series of portraits.’—SATURDAY 
EVIEW. 

‘It would be a difficult task to decide which was the best Jubilee book written last year. But it is tolerably 
certain that Mr. Besant’s picture of Great Britain as it was “ Fifty Years Ago,” would be accorded one of the 
highest, if not absolutely the highest, place in that voluminous literature......It has a far higher value than 
that of any merely ephemeral or occasional work......The book has the charm of being interesting for its 
stimulating and vigorous style as well as for its matter..—ScoTsMAN, 

‘Mr. Besant’s handsome volume. . . is full of life, movement, and colour, and presents a vivid, interesting, 
and able picture of the times, and one which may well inspire hope for the future of England.’"—LrEDs MERCURY. 

‘An admirable picture of the manners and customs of our fathers and grandfathers. It is strange, indeed, to 
come upon an annalist with a knowledge of human nature and a sense of humour, and we sometimes almost 
forget that heis writing annals.’— James Payn, in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 

* Mr. Besant’s handsome and substantial volume, apart from its value as a vivid picture of men and manners, 
is as entertaining almost as one of the author’s novels. The illustrations are a very important part of the work. 
The sketches published at the time have been faithfully reproduced.’-—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

* A very entertaining and valuable work Amusing and instructive......Nothing is too small, nothing 
too great, to find a place in the pages of this comprehensive and historically valuable vulame, ana both Mr. 
Besant and the publishers are to be thanked for having put so mach useful and amusing information within 
reach of the public in so pleasant and convenient a form.’—Pump Court. 


MR. BESANT’S OTHER WORKS ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 
NOVELS BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo. illus. boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
BRADY-MONBY pORsTRO. Pos CELIA’S ARBOUR. 
AND CROW. HE MONES OF Ry EMA 
“ULCAN. TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY. 
1aL. THE SEAMY SIDE. 
THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT. THE TEN Tree. TEN. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. THE CHAPLAIN OF THE. FLEET. 
*,* Also a New UN1voRM LIBRARY EDITION of the above Twelve Volumes, reset in new type and printed on a 
large crown 8vo. page, price 6s. each. 
NOVELS BY WALTER BESANT. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo. illus. boards, 28. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN: an aly om 4 S eed FAIR. With 6 Illustrations by 
Im p OaPrains NOONE ee With Froateniea ey 
THE CA ROOM, &c. With Frontispiece by ponoTay FORSTER. With Frontispiece by CHARLES 


E. J. WHEE 
[LDREN N OF GIBEON. UNCLE ‘JACK, and other Stories, 
THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. With “= EULOGY OF fe pws JEFFERIES: «4 


Illustrations by A. FORESTIER. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, moir. Crown &vo. cloth extra, 6s. Preparing. 
Se. 6d. THE ART OF FICTION. —! 8vo. Is, : 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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| Se _ IF YOU WANT A GOOD GUIDE BOOE be sure and ask for 








| WARD & LOCK’S ONE-SHILLING EDITION. 


WARD & LOCK’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


GUIDE BOOEHS. 





With New Route Maps, 


~~ &| 








|| Strongly Bound in Boards. 


Coloured Plates, 





Numerous Engravings, 





Price 1. each. 








Latest Information. 





Price 15. each. 


Strongly Bound in Boards. 














LONDON. With Map and 35,000 Cab Fares. 





ENVIRONS OF LONDON 


EDINBURGH and Environs 





DUBLIN and Neighbourhood 


GLASGOW and the Clyde 





LEEDS and Vicinity 





LIVERPOOL and Environs 


WORTHING and Environs 





| BRIGHTON and Suburbs 
{ CHANNEL ISLANDS 


ISLE OF WIGHT 





ISLE OF MAN 


ENGLISH LAKES 





THE TROSACHS, etc. 


FIFE, KINROSS, etc. 





AYR and Land of Burns 


ABBOTSFORD, etc. 





OBAN and Western Isles 


PERTH, DUNDEE 





ABERDEEN to ELGIN 


INVERNESS, etc. 





SKYE, ORKNEY, etc. 


CORK, BANTRY, etc. 








| KILLARNEY 


COUNTY WICKLOW 





|'BELFAST and Suburbs 


CARLINGFORD BAY 








/GIANT’S CAUSEWAY 


NORTH WALES 





| SOUTHPORT and Vicinity 





WHITBY and Neighbourhood 


SCARBOROUGH 





REDCAR and Cleveland 








| SALTBURN-BY-SEA 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY 








ILKLEY and Neighbourhood 


FURNESS ABBEY 





MORECAMBE BAY 





MATLOCK and Dovedale 


‘BUXTON, etc. 








KENILWORTH, etc. 


LEAMINGTON, WARWICK 





STRATFORD-ON-AVON 








BIRMINGHAM 


‘ 
: 
{ 
< 
i 


YORK and its Minster 








HARROGATE 


TORQUAY and S. Devon 





LYNTON and Lynmouth 





EXETER and S.E. Devon 








ILFRACOMBE, etc. 


BIDEFORD, etc. 





|'WINDSOR and its Castle 


DARTMOOR, etc. 





/_PLYMOUTH and Environs 





L’ILE DE JERSEY, 6d. 





These Guides can be obtained through any Bookseller or Railway Bookstall, or from 


| WARD, LOCK & cO., Salisbury Sq., London, E.C. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HERRING.’ 
Now ready, 2 vols, crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


EVE: a Romance. 
By the Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘ Red Spider,’ &c. 


‘ The incidents are put together with great skill, and the plot is wrought out so as to give a powerful interest 
to its main situations A strong story. The characters are drawn in their powerful author’s best manner. 
There are many striking figures among them. The tale, as a whole, is well worthy of its author’s reputation, and 
will doubtless find many readers.’—ScoTsMAN. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


RED SPIDER. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 
Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


The MYSTERY of MIRBRIDGE. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy’ &c. 


‘In Mr. Payn’s best manner. It is thoroughly enjoyable from first to last, and Lady Trevor is a character 
which will stamp itself in the memory of all who read the book.’—ScorsMAN. 

‘When all is seasonably and sensibly disposed for a Midsummer Night’s enjoyment, the contented soul will 
study Mr. Payn’s summer novel with much entertainment. It is lightened and brightened with flashes of his 
lively dialogue. —DaiLy News. 








In the press, 2 vols, demy 8vo. with Portraits, cloth extra, 24s. 


PLAYERS and PLAYWRIGHTS 
I HAVE KNOWN. 


By JOHN COLEMAN. 


‘Mr. John Coleman’s new work, “Players and Playwrights I have Known,” will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, in two volumes with illustrations. Some of Mr. Coleman’s reminiscences have already 
appeared in Temple Bar, Longman’s, and other periodicals, but many of them have been written expressly for this 
book, Among the most conspicuous figures in Mr. Coleman’s gallery are Macready, the Keans, Phelps, Charles 
Mathews, Mdme. Vestris, Charles Reade, the Cushmans, the Wigans, Benjamin Webster, G. V. Brooks, Charle+ 
Dillon, a. Tom Taylor, Tom Robertson, H. J. Byron, Fechter, Augustus Harris the elder, Buckstone, and 
Sothern.’—GLoBR. 





Post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST. 


With Illustrative Specimen Hands printed in red and black, and a revised and 
augmented Code of Laws. 


By ABRAHAM 8. WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON. 


‘A comprehensive, clear, and concise exposition of the game provides sufficient instruction for the 
novice, reliable advice to the learner, and a competent authority to the expert..—JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

* The little work is exceedingly well done, and should be sure of a welcome from card-players.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* The authors have revised the code of laws in such a manner that all cases commonly arising are clea?ly 
and fairly provided for.—Mornine Post. 

‘The book is tastefully got-up, the method and principles are lucidly explained, and the illustrative hands 
will materially aid the student in obtaining a good insight into the main features of the game.’ 

PICTORIAL WORLD. 

‘ Messrs. Wilks and Pardon have produced exactly what is wanted—a treatise on Solo Whist, which begins 
at the beginning and carries the student to the end of the play without assuming that he knows all about it 
before he begins.,....Gives all the phases of the game. —GLAascow HERALD. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 





Each Novel in one » VOD crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Vendetta! 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart! 

Joan. 


N -_ 

Not Wisely, but too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
Belinda. 

* Doctor Cupid.’ 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
The ‘First Violin.’ 
Borderland. 

Healey. 

Kith and Kin. 
Probation. 

The Wellfields. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 


Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Sam’s Sweetheart. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
In a Glass Darkly 
The House by the Churchyard. 
Uncle Silas. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 


George Geith of Fen Court. 
Berna Boyle. 
Susan Drummond. 


By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
Ladybird. 
Too Strange not to be True. 
Ellen Middleton. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


Nellie’s Memories. 

Wooed =e Married. 

Wee Wifi 

Not like Oiner Girls. 
Uncle M 

Barbara ‘Heathcote’ s Trial. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY | 


Misunderstood. 
Seaforth. 
Thrown Together. 


By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 

By W. E. NORRIS. 


Thirlby Hall. 
A Bachelor’s Blunder. 


| By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


The Wooing o’t. 
Which shall it be P 
Her Dearest Foe. 
Look before you Leap. 
The Admiral’s Ward. 
The Executor. 

The Freres, 


By Baroness TAUTPHCE US. 


The Initials. 
Quits! 


| By JANE AUSTEN. 


(The only Complete Edition, besides the Steventcn 
Edition, upon hand-made paper, at 63s.) 

Emma. 

Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 

Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion. 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Sense and Sensibility. 


| By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


4 A. vey Girl. 
: a Woman of Fashion. 
Gughi We to Visit Her? 
all-Room Repentance. 


By CHARLES READE. 


A Perilous Secret. 


By Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 


Lady Grizel. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 
For the Term of his Natural Life. 


| By HAWLEY SMART. 


Breezie Langton. 


| By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


An Ocean Free Lance. 


| By HECTOR MALOT. 


No Relations. 


| By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister’s Story. 


| By E. WERNER. 


Success: and How he Won It. 
Under a Charm. 
No Surrender, 


| By Mrs. NOTLEY. 


Olive Varcoe. 


| By FRANCES M. PEARD. 


Near Neighbours. 


ANONYMOUS. 
The Last of the Cavaliers. 


To be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, London, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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One Shilling Monthly. 


BE 4. ma tA 


THE CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Under-Currents ... we iin = ... By the AUTHOR OF ‘ PHYLLIS.’ 
Won by an Ear ... eve ~~ os ... By E. J. GOODMAN, 

Parson Sal ... bi ‘ .. By C. Lewis Hinp. 

The Last Ten Thousand — sie By W. H. STACPOOLE. 
Foretold by the Cards .... a ... By OLGA GRANT. 

The False Surplice: a Diptych a .. By J. W. SHERER, C.S.I. 

The Blackhall Ghosts ... ‘ . By SARAH TYTLER. 

A German Charade nee eos ... By ConsTANCE E. Dixon. 


Among the many Coniributors to ‘ BELGRAVIA’ during the last eleven years 
have been the following :— 


ABELL, FRANK. | FRANCILLON, R. E, MARZIALS, THEO. 

ApDAMs, W. DAVENPORT. GrBBon, CHARLES. MATTHEWS, BRANDER. 
ALEXANDER, Mrs, GossE, EDMUND W. MAXWELL, W. BABINGTON, 
ALLEN, GRANT. Goo, Rev. S. BARING, M.A. MIDDLEMASS, JEAN. 

ANSTEY, F. GRAVES, A. PERCEVAL. MILLER, Mrs. FENWICK. 
ASHBY-STERRY, J. GRENVILLE-MURRAY, E. C. Murray, D. CHRISTIE. 

Baker, H. BARTON, GREVILLE, HENRI. NICHOLSON, EDWARD Byron, M.A, 
BARDSLEY, Rev. C. W., M.A, Harpy, I. Durrvs. Norris, W. E. 

* BASIL.’ Harpy, THOMAS. Ovuma. 

BEng, CUTHBERT. HakgE, A. EGMONT. Payn, JAMES. 

Bennett, W. C., LL.D. HATTON, JOSEPH. Proctor, RIcHARD A. 
BEsANT, WALTER, M.A, HaweEis, Mrs, H. R. RANKING, B, MONTGOMERIE, 
BLACK, CLEMENTINA. Hawets, Rev. H. R., M.A. READE, CHARLES, D.C.L. 
BLACK, WILLIAM G., F.S.A.Scot. HAWTHORNE, JULIAN. Rick, J AMES. 

Boyz, FRED. Hay, MARY CECIL. Rm™MER, ALFRED. 

Brappon, Miss M. E. HENLEY, W. E. Roprnson, A. Mary F, 

Bret HARTE. HERVEY, CHARLES. Rosrnson, F. W. 

BUCHANAN, ROBERT. Hoey, Mrs, CASHEL, ROBINSON, PHIL. 

CAMERON, Mrs. LOVETT, HUEFFER, FRANCIS. Rocxsrro, W. 8. 

OHILD, THEODORE, Hunt, Mrs. ALFRED W. RussEL1, W. CLARK. 

CopBAaN, J. MACLAKEN. Japp, ALEX. H., LL.D. Str. JOHNSTON, ALFRED. 
CoLiiIns, MORTIMER. KENT, PHILIP, SaLa, GEORGE AUGUSTUS, 
CoLLins, WILKIE. KINGSLEY, HENRY. Scott, CLEMENT. 
Comyns-Carr, Mrs. J. KNIGHT, JOSEPH. SENIOR, WILLIAM. 

Coox, DuTrTon. LANG, ANDREW. SHEPHERD, R. HERNR. 
CuMMING, C. F. GoRDON, LAWLEss, Hon. EmILy. SHERER, J. W., C.S.i. 
DAvipson, H. CoLEMAN, Lien, Henry S. SLACK, HENRY J. 

Drxoy, M, HEPWORTH. Lewis, ANGELO J, SPEIGHT, T. W. 

Dosson, AUSTIN. Linton, E. Lynn. STODDARD, R. H. 

Dow Line, RICHARD. Lucy, Henry W. SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES, 
Downes, Rev. WILLIAM, M.A, McCartuy, Justin, M.P. TAyYLor, IDA ASHWORTH, 
Dyer, Rev. T. F. THISELTON, M.A.| McCartuy, Justin H., M.P. TROLLOPE, FRANCES ELEANOR. 
Escort, T. H. 8, MackAyY, CHARLES, LL.D. TROLLOPE, T. ADOLPHUS, 
FAWCETT, EDGAR. MACAULAY, C. TREVELYAN, VILLARI, LINDA. 

Frevp, Kare. MACQUOID, KATHARINE S, Watkins, Rev. M. G., M.A. 
FITZGERALD, PERCY. MALLock, W. H. Watson, T. MALCOLM. 
FoNPLANQUE, ALBANY DE. MARK TWAIN, Wi1t1aMs, W. Matrisv, F.R.A.S. 
ForBES, ARCHIBALD. Marston, Purp BOURKE. Witson, ANDREW, F.R.S.E, 

















To be ready immediately, with Three Full-page Illustrations, 
price ONE SHILLING. 


BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


(AN EXTRA NUMBER, COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
CONTENTS: 
‘Brother Augustine’s Love Story.’ By | ‘Payment for a Life.’ By RicHanp Mars. 
a Illustrated by J. Mac- | In the Nick of Time. By Ancnre Famsarry. 
A Simple Maiden. By T. W. SPrIcut. A Summer Idyl. By W. MAcTAVISH. Illustrated 
Our ater Picnic. By FRANK Repe Fowke. by Epwin HuGHEs. 
An Appeal. By A. E. Mackinrosu. Illustrated Where Breakers Foam. By HELEN WALLACE 
by eee Canveusase. A Blue Serge Suit. By Ropert SHINDLER. 


s Differ.’ By SAUMAREZ DE " ; 
be - B, — , Her Sister Ebba, By Mary MACFARLANE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


BROKEN WINGS. 


By AVERY MACALPINE. 
With 6 Illustrations by W. J. HENNEsSY. 


‘Broken Wings” is a prose idyll of considerable imaginative power.....The book has a real attraction, and 
will not fail to find readers.’—ScoTsMAN. 


‘A pathetic story.’—Srar. 


*To all those who like refined and delicate writing these pages should prove doubly entertaining. Asa 
thoroughly wholesome and attractive novel we can honestly recommend “ Broken Wings ”....it is well written, 
gracefully and fascinatingly told.’—Socirety HERALD. 

* Lovers of romance who begin it are not likely to lay the volume aside until they have followed to the end 
the “strange career of Musette.”’--NOTTINGHAM DAILY EXPRESS. 

‘A brightly told story.......The plot is very well managed, the incidents are striking and effective, the 
subordinate characters are cleverly sketched in, and the descriptive passages are crisp and vivid. It is, however, 
the delicately wrought out full-length portrait of Musette that marks Avery Macalpine as a novelist of no 
common order.’—LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

‘The charm of this book is the manner of it, which is simple, earnest, and poetic.’—Lirr. 


* A deeply touching story—full of unaffected pathos, strong in characterisation.—Tux PEOPLE, 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo. bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 


TERESA ITASCA, 


and other Stories. 


*“ Teresa Itasca” combines everything that is delightful in the way of fiction, and should prove a godsend 
to those who are now seeking rest from their labours. ... Three delightfully poetic stories. . .. The 
stories must afford pleasure to refined readers in the same way that an exquisite piece of old china or lace 
conveys pleasure to the eyes and mind of a collector of articles of vertu.’—-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


‘Deserves a wide popularity.... We can cordially recommend “Teresa Itasca” to the notice of our 
readers. There is not a dull line in it from the first page to the last.’—-Lapy’s PICTORIAL, 


‘ The stories have picturesqueness and imaginative power.’—ACADEMY. 


‘The short tale of Alfriga in “ Teresa Itasca” is really a fine piece of word-painting. The sad moonlight 
cortége across the solemn waters of the fiord is worthy of an artist’s pencil."—LITERARY WORLD, 


*“ Teresa Itasca” is very well written, and the story is perfectly natural.... The supreme pathos of 
her death, just when her husband is free and returns tc ‘ind her, is harrowing.’—VANITY Farr. 


‘In the volume entitled “‘ Teresa Itasca” there are included three short stories of a kind which, in these 
realistic days, are not too often met with. . .. Their attraction, which is very real, @  »ends mainly on their 
imaginative quality, the’r grace of style, and the author’s power of conceiving and depicting pathetic situations, 
They are, in fact, prose poems,’—ScoTSMAN. 


‘There is true pathos in the description of this path to the grave, on which is inscribed the words “ He that 
is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.” ‘‘A Romance of the North Sea”’ bas also a distinct 
and delicate local colouring.’-—-MoRNING Post, 

* This book is written in a graceful and fascinating style, the descriptions of country being especially well 
delineated, reminding us somewhat of Ouida. It ought to become a popular production, having in it much more 
than the ordinary amount of story interest, and being written in a masterly style.’—CourT JOURNAL. 





In Hand-made and Brown Paper, price 1s. 


MR. WHISTLER’S 


TEN O’CLOCK. 


‘A rare literary and artistic gem......A literary diamond of the first water—no uncut stone, but one polished 
at every angle and facet by one who has hereby proved himself nearly as great a master with the pen as he is 
already with the pencil and with the etching-needle.’—THE ARROW. 


‘It is well worth reading. Its daring paradox, its intensely sound and shrewd good sense, its brilliant 
flashes of humour and of wit, its frequent extravagance, its refreshing audacity of illustration and assertion, all 
make up a compound which it wouid be impossible not to welcome.’ —-DaILy News. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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GEORGE R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MARY JANE MARRIED: 


TALES OF A VILLAGE INN. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of ‘The Dagonet Ballads’ &c. 


Whoever has read “ Mary Jane's Memoirs” will need no recommendation of the volume which continues 
them and gives an account of “Mary Jane Married.” All the stories are short, and all are interesting. The 
genial figures of Mary Jane and her husband give them a peculiar zest. The volume is heartily enjoyable, and 
will find many readers.’—ScorsMan. 

*Told with admirable freshness and humour, and with the realistic touch which Mr. Sims writes with a kind 
of gentle poetry and pathos peculiarly hisown. We have always thought thatif Mr. Sims would seriously take 
to constructing a realistic novel he would beat Zola into fits. ‘* Mary Jane” is one of his best English types, and 
Loth her slavey and the hotel-keeper’s wife are fresh, natural, interesting, and English —a real creation,’—Srar. 

‘ These tales of a village inn do but whet the desire to peruse many more pages of Mary Jane’s experience— 
s& metimes sad, sometimes mirth-provoking. The entire book is still more delightful than its predecessor.’ 

Morne Post. 

* Many a pathetic, humorous, and even exciting story will be found wrapped up in the commonplace narrative 
of Mistress Mary Jane Beckett.’—ATHEN UM. 

‘Everyone who laughed over “‘ Mary Jane’s Memoirs” will like the further instalment of this loquacious young 
woman's experiences “Mary Jane” is but a peg to hang many an amusing page upon; and those who 
relished her quaint, incisively expressed views of life from basement and attic will like her equally now she is pro- 
moted to a well-kept bar and snug parlour.’—DaAILY TELEGRAPH. 

‘The author of “The Dagonet Ballads” is able to portray both the tragedy and comedy of human life with 
singular power......The book is full of keen insight into character, genuine humour, and overflowing vitality. 
“ Mary Jane” has not lost in the slightest degree her power of graphic description ; and some of the tales are 
as droll as they are realistic—and that is saying a good deal.’—-LEEDS MERCURY. 

* If possible, this is even a better book than “Mary Jane's Memoirs,” the subject being a wider one, and the 
book faller of incident......Tbere are passages in Mr. Sims’s books which are quite as good as any Dickens ever 
penned ; and he has the same remarkable insight into human nature, and the same sympathy with it, which 
created such books as “‘ Barnaby Rudge,” “ David Copperfield,” and their fellows.’"--WHITKHALL REVIEW. 

‘The art of Mr. Sims in this book, as in its predecessor, is really inimitable of its kind......The stories are 
slight in texture, but their charm lies in the style of the telling. -CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 

‘Mr. Sims, whether speaking with unveiled face or from behind a feminine mask, is a capital raconteur. He 
is pleasantly fertile in the kind of invention best suited to the purposes of the short tale; his hand, in dealing 
with a humorous or pathetic motive, is light and dexterous......The stories provide very pleasant and entertain- 
ing reading.’—ACADEMY. 

‘The book is thoroughly readable, and there are characters enough in it to furnish materials for half a dozen 
ordinary novels.’—GLAsGow HERALD. 


Also, uniform, post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 28. 6d. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
WITH A PHOTOGRAPHED PORTRAIT OF MARY JANE. 


*A quite Defoe-like revelation......It is, in effect, a series of social sketches drawn by a keen and hamorous 
Can be heartily recommended to all and sundry.’—GLOoBE. 

‘A very entertaining autobiography Mary Jane has a faculty for observing character, and a power of 
delineating its movements and development, not distantly related to those of Mr. Sims himself Mary Jane 
has so full a fund of exciting incident to draw upon, aad so pleasant a manner of philosophising, in her homely 
way, upon the ups and downs of a servant's life, that should she ever take the field as a novelist independently of 
her present sponsor, he will have a formidable rival to contend with.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘There are some pages in these memoirs which it is impossible to read without laughing heartily, while the 
chapters devoted to the account of the Chelsea mystery are almost tragic in their intense realism...... Dickens 
never did anything better than “‘ Mrs. Three-doors-up,” or “ Mr. Saxon, the author, and his mother-in-law.”...... 
The book is full of unvarnished naturalism of a healthy, sensible, wholesome kind. It is quite the best thing 
Mr. Sims has yet written..—WHIrEHALL REVIEW. 

‘Much of the book is broad comedy, and most laughter- provoking, and reminds one of the best of the famous 
“Mrs, Brown.”......Generally, the book is remarkable for its Defoe-like verisimilitude, and added to this is an 
inexhaustible fund of humour and broad though harmless fun.’-—PuBLic OPINION. 

* Genuine amusement awaits the public in the perusal of Mary Jane's experiences, edited by the popular writer 
who has put them into book form. This view of the world from the housemaid’s pantry is full of shrewd observation 
and apparently unconscious humour, and is throughout diverting.’-—MorninG Post. 

‘Mr. Sims is a clever story-teller, but he is to be admired for his philanthropic spirit even more than for his 
artistic skill......Mary Jane's observations are shrewd and suggestive......There is a realistic tene about the 
whole which makes these records interesting. CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 


Also by GEORGE R. SIMS. Each post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. | THE RING 0’ BELLS. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Mystery of Mirbridge. By James Payn. 
3 vols. crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 
Ewe: a Romance. By the Author of ‘ John Herring,’ ‘ Red Spider,’ &c. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


Herr Paulus: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By WALTER 
BESANT. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


The Dewil’s Die. By Grant Aten. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


This Mortal Coil. By Grant Attey. 8 vols. [Shor tly. 
King or Knawe? By Rk. EK. Francitton. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 
The Lindsays: a Komance. By Joun Leys. 38 vols. atall Libraries. 


Dawid Poindexter’s Disappearance, &c. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A Dream anda Forgetting: a Novel. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Agatha Page: a Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON. 2 Vols. (shortly. _ 
Ewery Inch a Soldier. By M. J. Conqunoun. 38 vols. — 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. By 


H. F. Woop. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Old Blazer’s Hero. by D. Curistm Murray, Author of 
‘Joseph’s Coat’ &c. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


One Traveller Returns. By D. Curistim Murray and 
HENRY HERMAN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Pine and Palm. By Moncurz D. Conway. 2 vols. er. 8vo. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS —now Publishing. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. BY MARGARET HUNT. 
In All Shades. | That Other Person. 


The Beckoning Hand. BY MARY LINSKILL. 
BY WALTER BESANT. In Exchange for a Soul. 
Children of Gibeon. BY MARK TWAIN, 
BY HALL CAINE. The Prince and the Pauper. 
A Son of Hagar. BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. Hathercourt Rectory. 
The Cruise of the ‘ Black Prince.’ | BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. The Primrose Path. 
The Evil Genius. The Greatest Heiressin England. 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. BY JAMES PAYN. 
Fatal Zero: a Homburg Diary. Holiday Tasks. 
BY HAROLD FREDERIC. BY C. L. PIRKIS. 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife. Lady Lovelace. 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Heart’s Delight. A Voyage to the Cape. 
BY JOHN HABBERTON. BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Country Luck. Mary Jane Married. 
BY BRET HARTE. BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
A Phyllis of the Sierras. The Golden Hoop, &c. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. BY SARAH TYTLER. 
Miss Cadogna. Disappeared. 
Love—or a Name. Citoyenne Jacqueline. _ 
Nearly ready, beautifully printed in large 4to. 


THE ABBE CONSTANTIN. 
By Lupovic HALE&VY, of the French Academy. Translated into English. With 36 Photo- 
gravure Illustrations by Goupil & Co., after the Drawings of Madame MADELEINE LEMAIRE. 
Only ~~) copies of this choice book have been printed for the English market, each one 
numbered. The price may be learned from any Bookseller. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. (Uni. 
form with the Illustrated Edition of ‘A Tramp Abroad.’) A thick volume of 700 
pages, profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Blackhall Ghosts: a Novel. By Saran Tyrer. 
____ 8 vols. Crown 8vo, Atall Libraries, (Preparing. 
NEW VOLUMES OF ‘PICCADILLY NOVELS.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 

The Deemster (on which is founded the Play ‘Ben-my-Chree’), By HALL 
CAINE. 

The World Went Yery Wrell Then. By WALTER BESANT. 

The Meir of Linmnme. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

Red Spider. By the Author of ‘John Herring.’ 

Paston Carew: Millionaire and Miser. By E. Lynn LINTON. 

Little Nowels. By WILKIE COLLIns. 

Glowr-wrorm Tales. By JAmMEs PAyn. 

Broken Wings: a Novel. By Avery Macaurriyg, Author of 
‘ Teresa Itasca.’ With Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. Crown 8vo. 68. 


A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. By 
CHARLES JAMES. Post 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Half-Hours writh the Best Novelists of 
the Century: Choice Readings from the finest Novels, Edited, with Critical and 
Biographical Notes, by H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s.6d. [Preparing. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


The Volumes (each containing a complete Novel), printed from new type on a iarge crown 
8vo. page, and handsomely bound in cloth, are now publishing, at 6s. each. 
1. Ready-Money Mortiboy. With 6. The Monks of Thelema. 
a Portrait of JAMES RICE, and a Preface 7. By Celia’s Arbour. 
by Wateue Sasane. 8. The Chaplain of the Fleet 
2. My Little Girl. 9. The Seamy Side. 


; a oe 10. The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
6. 


The Golden Butterfly. Witha/| 11. "Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
Portrait of WALTER BESANT. _ 12. The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
Fifty Years Ago. By Watrer Besant, Author of ‘ All Sorts 

and Conditions of Men.’ ith One Hundred and Thirty-seven full-page Plates and 
Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. _ asl : 
Tanglewood Tales for Girls and Boys. By NarHanre, 

___ HAWTHORNE. Illustrated by G. W. Epwarps. Large 4to. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Imtelicia: Poems. By Apan Isaacs Menken. A New Edition, 
with a Biographical Preface, numerous Illustrations by F. E, LuMMIs and F. O. C. 
DARLEY, Steel-plate Portrait, and Facsimile of a Letter from CHARLES DICKENS. 
Beautifully printed on small 4to. ivory paper, with red border to each page, and 
tandsomely bound. Price 7s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


Carols of Cockayne. By Henry 8. Lzicu. A New 
Filition, printed on fcp. 8vo. hand-made paper and bound in buckram. 58. _[Shortly. 



































The Complete Works in Werse and 
Prose of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by 
RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 65 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 

*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, sold in SETS only, at 52s, 6d. for the five volumes. (Only 100 printed.) 

Locrine: a Tragedy. By ALGeRNoN CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 
Svo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Selections from the Poetical Works of 

as ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

English Newspapers: Chapters in the History of 
Journalism. By H. R. Fox BourNng, Author of ‘English Merchants’ &c. 2 vols. 

a __demy 8vo. cloth extra, 25s. . a ' 

The City of Dream: an Epic Poem. By Rozert Bucwanay. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MACNAB. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. buckram, 6s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS Piccadilly, W. 
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- CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


Uncle Sam at Home. By Hazonp Brypars. With 
numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. [Shortly. 


Playersand Playwrights Ihave Known. 
By JOHN COLEMAN. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. _[ Shortly. 














The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star’: a Collection 


of Maritime Sketches. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 68. (Shortly. 


A Book for the Hammock. | By W. Crarx RussExx, 


Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies: a Memoir. 


By WALTER BESANT. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


The Life of the Fields. By Ricuarp Jerrerms. New 


and Cheaper Edition. (Uniform with ‘Nature near London.’) Post 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


The Englishman’s House: a Practical Guide ‘o all 
interested in Selecting or Building a House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, 
&c. By C.J. RICHARDSON. Fourth Edition. With Coloured Frontispiece and 634 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Society in Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count 
PAUL VASILI. Translated by RAPHAHL LEDOS DE BEAUFORT. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 63. (Preparing. 

Society out of Town. By A Forzien Resiwent, Author 


of ‘Society in London.’ Crown Bvo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


Zephyrus: a Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. By E. R. 
PEARCE Ep@cuMBE, LL.D. With 41 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

A Day s Tour: a Journey through France and Belgium. With 
Sketches in facsimile. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 4to. Ato. picture cover, 1s. 

The Country of the Passion Play, and the 


Highlands and Highlanders of Bavaria. By L. G. SEGUIN. With a Map and 37 
Illustrations. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Walks in Algiers and its Surroundings. 
By L. G. SEGUIN. With 2 Maps and 16 Illustrations. A New Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Bird Life in England. By Epwi Lesrmr Axvoxp, 


Author of ‘ On the Indian Hills’ &. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Poets and Nature: Repiiles, Fishes, and Insects. 
By PHIL ROBINSON, Author of ‘The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘The Poets’ Beasts,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth oth extra, Ts. 6d. _C Preparing. 


The Folk-lore of Plants. By T. F. Taisevton Dyzr, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Hydrophobia: an Account of M. Pasteur’s System, containing 
all his Communications, the Technique of his Method, and latest results. By RENAUD 
Suzor, M.B.,C.M. Edin. & M.D. Paris. With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Playtime Naturalist: a Book for every Home. 
By Dr. J. E. TAyior, F.L.S., Editor of ‘Science-Gossip.’ With 300 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


Wictorian Poets. By Epmunp Crarence Stepman. A New 
_ (the Thirteenth) Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 












































WORKS BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

UNIFORM EDITION, handsomely bound in buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books, | Prince Otto. | The Merry Men. 
New Arabian Nights Memories and Portraits. 

The Silverado Squstters. Virginibus Puerisque. 
Underwoods: Poems. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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_ CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


Mr. Whistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock.’ Uniform with his 
‘ Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics.’ Crown 8vo. 1s. 


How to Play Solo Whist. With Specimen Hands and 
a revised Code of Laws. By ABRAHAM S,. WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON. Fecp, 
8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Modern Street Ballads. Collected and Edited by Joxny 
ASHTON, Author of ‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.’ With nearly 60 Illus- 
trations in facsimile. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [ Preparing. 


*,* Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION (only 100 printed : all numbered), bound in half-parchment. The 
price of the special copies may be learned from any Bookseller. 


English Caricature and Satire on 
Napoleon the First. By JoHN ASHTON, Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne.’ With 115 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edit. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A History of the Four Georges. By Jusrm 
McCartuy, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. _[ Vol. 1/. Preparing. _ 


_ NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS’ AND BY SARAH TYTLER. | 
Belgravia for 1888.—Two New Serial Stories began in 
Belgravia for January, and will be continued through the year :— 
UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of ‘ PHyLuIs’; and 
THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran TyTLeEr. 


Belgravia Holiday Number. A Collection of 


Stories, each complete in itself. With Illustrations. One Shilling. (July. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1888. 
One Shilling Monthly. In addition to Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, and 
Art, ‘SCIENCE NOTES,’ by W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., and ‘ TABLE TALK,’ 
by SYLvANUS URBAN, appear Monthly. 


Science-Gossip: 0 Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., &c. Devoted 
to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Tele- 
scopy, Physiography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. 


Academy Notes (1888). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 1s. 

Grosvenor Notes (1888). With Facsimile Sketches, 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. Is. 

The New Gallery (1888). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by HENRY PLACKBURN. Is. 

WYalford’s County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c. 
of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or 
Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, 
Clubs, &c. Twenty-eighth Annual Edition, for 1888, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 

Walford’s Shilling Peerage (14888). Containing an Alpha- 
betical List of the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch and Irish 
Peers, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

Wralford’s Shilling Baronetage (1888). Containing an 
Alphabetical List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, 
Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

WYalford’s Shilling Knightage (1888). Containing an 
Alphabetical List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, short Biographical 
Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, kc. 32mo. cloth, ls. 

Wralford’s Shilling House of Commons (1888). 
Containing a List of all the Members of Parliament, their Town and Country 
Addresses, Clubs, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage, and House of Commons (1888). Royal 32mo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


Fry’ s Royal Guide to the London 
Charities (1887-8). Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, 
Officials, &e. Edited by Joun LANE. Crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS. Piccadilly. W. 
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] GUARANTEED 
PURE 
SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Retailed in }, } & 1 lb. Tins 
at 1/-, 1/11, & 3/8. 


Now ready, in Five Vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s, 6A. each. 


The COMPLETE WORKS in VERSE and PROSE of 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Edited, Prefesed, and Annotated by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 
POETICAL WORKS, in Three Vols. 


.I. Introduction by the Editor; The Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson ; 
Shelley’s Correspondence with Stockdale; The Wandering Jew (the only complete 
version); Queen Mab, with the Notes; Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and 
Helen; Prometheus Unbound; Adonais, &c. 

. II. Laon and Cythna (as originally published, instead of the emasculated ‘ Revolt of 
Islam’); The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo (from Shelley’s manuscript); Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library at South Kensington); The Witch of Atlas ; 
Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

. III. Posthumous Poems, published by Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; The Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley’s manuscript); and other Pieces not brought together in 
the ordinary editions. 


PROSE WORKS, in Two Vols. 


.I, The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St.Irvyne; The Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; 

A Refutationof Deism; Lettersto Leigh Hunt,and some Minor Writingsand Fragments. 

.II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fragments, edited by Mrs. 

SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with the addition of some Minor Pieces of 

great interest and rarity, including one recently discovered by Professor DOWDEN. 
With a Bibliography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 

* * Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, to be had in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. for the Five Volumes. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


VOSE’S PATENT “HYDROPULT,” 


Portable Garden and “Fire Engine 


made ; Weighs but 8 Ibs., and will 


THROW WATER 50 FEET. 


It can be used for Watering Beds, Sprinkling Gravel 
Walks, Cleansing Trees from Insects, Dust, &c. 
Washing Carriages, Cleaning Windows, and for 
all purposes for which a Hydrant or Force Pump is 
applicable, 
ne it is most effective, especially at the = 
fire, and no housebold should be without 
one for this reason alone. 


Biaenundinetuscan—dninnararnaennes & BROWETT, 
Birmingham; 21 Moorgate Street, London; and 42 Rue Servan, Paris, 
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ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM. 
SECOND EDITION, fep. 8vo. buckram extra, 6s. 


THE CITY OF DREAM. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Two Illustrations by P. MACNAB. 


Mr. W. E. H. Lecxy said at the Royal Academy Dinner, in responding for ‘ Literature’:—‘ I would venture 
to point to a poem which has been but a few weeks in the world, but which is destined, if I am not much mis- 
taken, to take a prominent place in the literature of its time—a poem which, among many other beauties, 
contaias pictures of the old Greek mythol that are worthy to compare even with those with which Sir Frederick 
Leighton has so often delighted us— The City of Dream ” of Robert Buchanan. While such works are produced 
in England, it cannot, I think, be said that the artistic spirit in English literature has very seriously decayed,” 

* The poem is rich in fine felicities of phrasing ; some of the descriptions are equal in imaginative beauty to 
anything that Mr. Buchanan has written, while many of the lyrics have a peculiar —— Se on 

N AMINER. 


NCHESTER 

*“The City of Dream” is remarkable alike for the beauty of its conception and its many fine fights of 
diction.’,—Wir AND WISDOM. 

* Doubt, fear, nothingness, are expressed by Mr. Buchanan in words of vivid realism......Those the most 
opposed to his ideas may acknowledge the talent and impressive earnestness with which he treats his grave 
theme.’—MOoRNING Post. 

* We must express our genuine admiration for the poem as a very excellent piece of work when judged upon 
its merits. Its versification is rather that of “ The Eartbly Paradise ” than that of “ Paradise Lost,” but this is no 
mean praise ; while the lyric songs scattered through the work are perfect of their kind. Many phrases will win 
for themselves a permanent place in the memory.’—-SATURDAY REVIEW. 

* That the “ City of Dream” belongs to the scanty company of justifiable epics, I am well inclined to believe 

Full of fine lines and beautiful passages For myself, I like best the double lyric in Bk. xii 
simple strain is vaguely suggestive of the *‘ colossal innocence,” as well as of the subtle music, of one of Blake’s 
Childhood Songs.’—WILLIAM SHARP, in the ACADEMY. 

*“ The City of Dream” contains much fine poetry.. 
singularly pathetic as well as musical.’—SPECTATOR. 

‘It isa work of much interest, and will excite, we have little doubt, a good deal of discussion 
difficult in a few words to criticise so stupendous a work. At times it rises to the sublime, and raises our hopes 
to the highest point...;..It is, taken as a whole, a fine work, full of suggestive thought and poetic imagery.’ 

RY WORLD. 

‘A splendid poem, replete with genius, sparkling with the new and beady wine of modern iconoclastic 
thought.’—CuRIsTIAN WORLD. 


Mr. BUCHANAN’S other works are as follows: 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post Svo. illus- 


trated boards, 2s. each 
Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. ; 
Witha Frontispiece by ARTHUR HuGHEs, The Shadow of the Sword. 


A Child of Nature. With a Frontispiece. 
Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. | Goq and the Man. With Illustrations 
With a Frontispiece by T. DaLzIE.. 


by Frep. BARNARD. 
The Earthquake; or, Six Days and a 





+++. With only one or two exceptions, all the lyrics are 


With 


The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Sabbath. 


Frontispiece by A. W. COOPER, 
Love Me for Ever. With a Frontispiece 


by P. Macnas, 

Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 
Foxglove Manor. 

Matt: a Story of a Caravan. 


The Master of the Mine. 


Robert Buchanan’s Complete Poetical 
Works. With Steel-plate Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Heir of Linne. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 








Post 8vo. cloth extra, with 41 Illustrations, 5s. 


ZEPHYRUS : 


A HOLIDAY IN BRAZIL AND ON THE RIVER PLATE. 
By E. R. PEARCE EDGCUMBE, LL.D. 

‘Intending settlers and parents anxious to start their boys in the great “ Wild West,” 

may do well to read these impressions of a traveller who has evidently made the most of 


his time and opportunities for enquiry..—GUARDIAN. 
‘Mr. Edgcumbe writes in a brisk style, is never long-winded, never says anything that 


is not worth writing and reading. . . 
eminently readable. —ScoTsMAN. 


. The book abounds with information, and is 


‘The descriptive portions of the book are lightly and pleasantly written, the political 
and social topics that are introduced serving to impart an agreeable variety and te render 
the book well worthy of perusal.’'—MoRNING Post. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S = sawetss ano patos tists, rost-rREE, 
IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


2 per dozen. ched, Ladies’ tte per —— 
” ” "Gent's 4/M 


| 
By ‘Appointments ‘to the Queen, and the Empress of Germany. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Telegraphic Address— LINEN,’ BELFAST. 








‘ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.’—MYRA'S JOURNAL. 
' LINEN Co ase. Ladior pen from 3/6 dozen; Gent s 4-fold, 4/11 to 
5/il perdoz. Cuffs :—For Ladies or Gentlemen, 5 — ly ©/® per doz. 


Shirts, best ‘quality 
COLLARS, CUFFS, fase est righ 4fold “fold 
SAMPLES AEP PD sare LISTS, AND SHIRTS. * ren Of. (to mea: 


=> Old Shirts hab as good as New “ie Lf. ——4 in Neckbands, Fronts, and Cuffs, for 
the loze 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 





In reduced facsimile, by a photographic process, bound half-roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 


THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 


Mr. Wint1am SHAKESPEARES Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies. London : Printed by Isaac laaaarp 
and Ep. Biount, 1628. 


Upon the First Foto Mr. Ignatius Donnelly bases his claim of the discovery of a cipher, which, if he is right, 
proves the Baconian authorship of the Plays. Further, Mr. Donnelly claims that by the use of the cipher much 
secret political history can be translated out of the Plays. A copy of the original Folio Edition (1623), ora 
facsimile copy, is thus an indispensable companion to his recently published volumes. 

Besides the supposed cipher feature in this edition, the volume is the most interesting and valuable one in 
the whole range of English literature. No other work at all approaches it in critical vale When it is remem- 
bered that this volume is the soLE AUTHORITY for the text of the Tempest, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Measure for 
Measure, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, Timon of Athens, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, As You Like It, and The 
Winter’s Tale—its unrivalled importance will be at once recognised. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 





THE CABINET TURKISH BATH 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 


Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at home, and 
is an invaluable means for the preservation and 
improvement of Health. In cases of Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, and kindred 
affections it is especially valuable. Many hundreds 
are in constant use, and the highest testimonials 
have been received. Descriptive Pamphlets free, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


=< ELLIS & CO., Limited, 47 Farringdon Road, London, F. E.C. 


| | OF MODERN TIMES. 

These famous and unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act powerfully, yet soothingly, 
on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN 
SPRINGS of LIFE. They are wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to 
FEMALES, Young or Old, and a fine Medicine for Children. To the Emigrant, Traveller, 


Soldier, and Sailor, they will be found invaluable in the time of need in every clime, 
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= = = —— : = 
EVERY ONE SHOULD USE i 


) SPECIALTIES 


COODALIS® 


~ SEVEN PRIZE 


E 
: 


~ MEDALS AWARDED 





SOLD EVERYWHERE 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Most Delicious Sauce inthe World. Bottles, 6d., 1s. and 2s. each, 


COODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 


The Best in the World, 1d. Packets; 6d., 1s., 2s. and 5s. Tins. 


SOODALL’S ECC POWDER, 


One 6d. Tin equal to 25 Eggs. 1d. Packets; 6d., 1s., 2s. & 5s. Tins. 


COODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


Delicious Custards without Eggs. In Boxes, 2d., 6d. and 1s. each. 


COODALL’S BLANCMANCE POWDER, 


Delicious Blancmange in a few minutes. In Boxes, 6d. & 1s. each. 


COODALL’S QUININE WINE, BP. 


Best Tonic yet introduced. Bottles, 6d., 1s. and 2s. eac’ 


COODALL’S CINCER-BEER POWDER, 


Makes 3 Gallons of Best Ginger-Beer for 3d. Packets, 3d. and 6d. 


COODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLACK, 


For Painting Stoves, Grates, Iron, Tin, &c. 6d. and 1s. Bottles. 


COODALL’S LAVENDER WATER, 


A Rich and Lasting Perfume. Bottles, 1s., 2s., 5s. & 108. 6d. each. 


COODALL’S PLATE POWDER, 


For Polishing and Cleaning all Metals. Boxes, 6d., rs. and 2s. each, 


COODALL’S CALF’S FOOT JELLY, 
Pure, Strengthening, Palatable. Bottles, rs., rs. 6d. and 2s. each, 


So_p By att Grocers, CHEMISTS, OILMEN, 
Patent MepicineE Deaters, &c. 


For a Choice Selection of Excellent and Palatable 
; HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 

Write to Messrs. Goopatt, BackuousE & Co., LEEDs, enclosing 
a Penny Stamp for Postage, when you will be presented with a 
Valuable Book of more than 100 pages, bound in Cloth, and fully 
Illustrated, called 

cc 

GOoonD THINGS ” 


Maope, Sain AND Dong, ror Every Home anp HousEHoLp. 
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=-| SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS 


Sold in Bottles, at 2/9, 4|6, r1|- & 33\|- each. 


‘GOODALL, BACKHOUSE.& C° LEEDS: 
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WORLDFEAMED 


[BLOOD MIXTURE 





®FOR THE OR THE BLOOD sr ee Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impuri- 


Soatvn Mooem whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, 

Eczema, Skin and Blood Diseases, and Sores 

of all kinds, its effects are marvellous. It is the 

pA real specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for 

it removes the cause from the blood and bones. 

Thousands of Testimonials. In Bottles, 2s. 9d. and 

lis, each, of all Chemists. Sent for 33 or 132 stamps 
by the Proprietors, 


LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., LINCOLN. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 





w KNITTER 


KNITS pao omen aa 
KNITS coma Gloves and every descri 
of Clothing ta WOOL, BILK, or corron 








CORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—1s. 14d. per box ; 
by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly halfacentury. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 














Mr. SmiTu, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Of all 
Chemists. Agents: at 489 Oxford Street and 4 Cheapside. 











ESTABLISHED 1851: 


BIRKBECK BANK.—souruampron BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE, 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, 
and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; 
and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Tpply at the Office of the Birxsecx 


Burtpine Socrety, 29 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 


How x TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 


ONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply -" the Office of the Brexsrck Frernotp Lanp Society, as above. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BLAIR’ QG|™ GREAT, REMEDY for GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 
G O U wi The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and cured in a few days by 
PILLS. 


this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
FRAMPTON’S 
HEALTH. 














Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 








IS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy 
for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of 
Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all disorders. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing the dis- 
tressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of Spirits, Dulness 
of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of 
the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion. 

All Chemists at 1s. 14d, and 2s, 9d. per box. 
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OSLER'S CHINA ~~~ 
verse ® BLASS SERVICES. 


Chandeliers for Candles, Gas, and Electricity. Table Ornaments, 
FLOWER STANDS, GRAPE STANDS, VASES, TABLE FOUNTAINS, dc. 
IN ALL THE LATEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS. 


London: Show Rooms, 100 Oxford Street, W. 


FIRE ESCAPES. 


THE CHUTE FIRE ESCAPE. 
THE FAMILY FIRE ESCAPE. 


THE BACHELOR’S FIRE ESCAPE. 
THE EXTENDING LADDERS. 


Highest Awards wherever shown in Competition. 
2 ENDELL STREET, 


HEATHMAN & CO., BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 


LISTS FREE. 


CHEVALIER CAMPOTOSTO’S ACADEMY, 


7 KENSINGTON GARDENS SQUARE, BAYSWATER, W. 


TERMS :—For Three Hours’ Class daily, except Saturday, for Three Months’ study from Nude 
or Draped Model, 7 Guineas, payable in advance; for Landscape and Flower, no 
extra charge. 


One Class from 9.30 to 12.30; one from 1.30 to 4.30; Evening Class from 7 to 10. Each Class receiv- 
ing a lesson every day, and Signor Campotosto working in the presence of the Students and others. 


VACANT : Furnished Private Studios for Gentleman Amateurs, 


TWELVE PRIVATE LESSONS, 10 Guineas. 
For Schools, or for Parties of Friends, a reduction in Terms will be made. 














TRUTH says—‘Mr. Henry Campotosto has started a sort of Academy School of his own in Kensington 
Gardens Square, and proposes to hold morning and evening classes there. I wish Mr. Campotosto luck, and may 
prophesy that, whatever his pupils learn, they will be taught to avoid stereotyped conventionality.’ 

The ILLUSTRATED LonDON NEws says—‘ Signor Campotosto, whose jubilee picture was described in these 
columns a few months ago, has opened, at his studio in Kensington Gardens Square, an Academy of painting, in 
which the standard of thorough draughtsmanship, for which he is famous, will be aimed at. Mdlle. Campotosto, 
whose skill as an artist is attested by her numerous successful works exhibited at the Royal Academy of London, 
at Paris, Brussels, &c., will undertake the supervision of the ladies’ classes, although the chief direction will remain 
in Signor Campotosto’s hands,’ 

The MANCHESTER EXAMINER says—‘A favourite Bond Street gallery—Palladiense’s—is about to be swept 
away, the entire block of buildings having been handed over to building contractors for the erection of more 
modern structures. ... During the last few weeks an exhibition of some very high-class pictures has been 
arranged ...a number of fine studies from the life by Henry Campotosto and his pupils. The master’s own 
work is very charming. His modelling is at once powerful and delicate, and his colour is fresh and delightful. 
The —- of Miss Campotosto and William Houghton offer striking testimony to Mr. Campotosto’s success 
as a teacher.’ 

Tbe Lapy’'s PicroriaAL says— . . . At Chevalier Campotosto’s residence a very interesting Art Academy has 
recently been opened for the benefit of students in painting and drawing . . . great many examples of Campotosto’s 
work, proving his great versatility as an artist,and including portraits, landscapes, flower-subjects, and clever 
crayon studies from the life. Some of these latter have been made as a demonstration to the pupils how to make 
a finished picture and a complete composition out of what is, in the first place, a simple study,’ &, &c. 
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TEA OF ROBUST STRENGTH, 
CEYLON, INDIAN, & CHINA GROWTH, at 1/4, 1/6, 1/8, & 2/-alb., sold by 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 


AND THERE IS NO SUCH VALUE SOLD IN THE UNITED KINGDOM ~ THESE PRICES. 


FINER TEAS of CHOICEST and MOST SELECT QUALITIES, 3s., 2s.6d., and a lb., at a Commission 
only on the Price paid in Eastern Markets. SAMPLES POST FREE ON V APPLICATION. 


COOPER COOPER & CO. have an arrangement with the London Parcels Delivery Company to collect the 
value of any parcel when delivered, if it is more convenient to customers to pay in this manner rather than 
remit direct. THREEPENCE only is the charge made by COOPER COOPER & CO. for sending Packages 
of TEA from four to ten pounds in weight, by Parcels Post, to any part of the United Kingdom. 


Chief Offiee—5O King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 


BRANCHES :—63 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C.; 268 Re eat Cirene 
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A FORTUNE IN A FORTNIGHT. 


By Jessie MACLEOD. 


T is not a pleasant situation to find oneself reduced to one’s last 
half-crown, the wide world around, and not a friend in it. 
Such was my position when, through no fault of my own, I stood as 
solitary in the great city as though in the Desert of Sahara. I had 
been tutor in a boys’ school for five years; the principal died, and it 
passed into a stranger’s hands; the only home I ever knew, for I was 
placed there a motherless boy when my father went out as vice- 
consul to Zanzibar. 

The climate killed him, but my master did not part with me, and 
when the bank smashed which held my little heritage, the good man 
retained me as ateacher. In vain I tried for another situation; alas ! 
my referee was no more. Then for a clerkship, but the times were 
bad, and firms discharging their employés instead of engaging them. 
Those who knew me, as is usual in such cases, withdrew into their 
shells, and when they emerged from them were rude and unfeeling. 
I applied to a rich religious lady who had known my mother: she 
wrote back that she fully sympathised with me, and “trusted 
Providence would raise up friends for me.” Another letter, from a 
soi-disant well-wisher and schoolmate, said, “ Keep up your spirits 
and hope on—what should we do without hope?” I mentally shook 
hands with Job. Near relations I had none.“ Footsore and weary I 
had walked the points of the compass after every advertisement that 
seemed likely—or, indeed, unlikely—to suit ; all disappointments ; so 
I sat down in my one room in Bernard Street, Russell Square, the 
tenancy of which would expire with the week, wondering what on earth 
I should do, my thoughts revolving in a circle and terminating where 
they commenced. “Everything comes to those who wait,” is the 
saying; but, unfortunately, a roof over one’s head and a breakfast and 
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dinner every day are essential to that process. ‘ Why do you not 
strike out, you fool?” I said angrily to myself. “You are nearly 
four-and-twenty years of age, well educated, and yet giving way like 
a girl.” My diet had been extremely frugal of late ; I was wearing 
down, body and mind. 

Again I took up the Zimes, to see if by chance I had overlooked 
anything. No. “Wanted, an accomplished governess, advanced 
English, grammatical analysis, fluent French, perfect German, brilliant 
pianiste and artist (oils and water), an exhibitor at the R.A. pre- 
ferred; must be able to work a sewing machine, ‘ Wilcox & Gibbs.’ ” 
Poor young woman! Who would undertake it unless, like me, 
starving? ‘ Wanted, a coachman to drive two horses of decidedly 
pious habits.” No mistake about those being good animals. 
“Wanted to purchase a practice near London by a young surgeon, 
or douceur offered for recommendation to good opening.” There 
was nothing for me. Stay—a bright idea shot through my brain 
with the vividness of lightning. Why not, instead of hunting for 
myself, try to match up other people’s requirements—an inexhaustible 
field, for seekers have not sufficient time to search daily all the 
papers. I sprang up. Yes, I would try it; hope once more inspired 
me. I changed my poor half-crown by investing in different daily 
newspapers, a quire of blue official paper and envelopes, stamps, &c., 
and, neck or nothing, set to work: it was my last throw. I steadily 
took copies of requirements from each paper, then matched them up. 
“To be sold, corner house, main road, in a new and rising neigh- 
bourhood near London, suited to a medical practitioner, for whom 
there is a splendid opening.” Here was my chance at once. 

I wrote a flowery epistle to the young doctor, giving a delightful 
description of the rising neighbourhood, of which I knew nothing, 
pointing out to him the advantage in not having to buy a practice 
which might possibly prove unsatisfactory—expending money in 
purchasing another person’s old shoes, as one may say familiarly, 
entre nous ; full of holes very likely—but investing his capital in solid 
bricks and mortar. This I despatched to St. Neots—then looked 
out another pair. “A gentleman offers £20 to anyone who can 
place his son (fourteen), an intelligent youth leaving school, in a 
counting-house ; salary first year no object.” That was in the Daily 
News ; then in the Zelegraph—-“ Wanted in a city office a smart boy 
leaving school, great advantages after two years.” To the merchant 
I wrote such a description of a friend’s son who had just concluded 
his commercial education in a first-class school, that the calculating 
boy would have been a fool to him. To the paternal advertiser I 
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despatched a glowing description of my ability to introduce a 
promising youth of undoubted integrity in a firm of well-known com- 
mercialists. I prided myself on that word, it sounded substantial, 
and I did not commit myself to a description. I lay awake all that 
night thinking of my venture in “romance.” A French roll and a 
glass of milk seasoned with anxiety are not good narcotics. 

Some things are to be, others never come to pass. Kick as you 
will against the pricks—bump your head against a stone wall—come 
they will not. But my advice is to try everything, and keep on 
trying; a door will open for you at last: it is generally what you do 
not expect, and probably what you dislike, but most people succeed 
in what they were not brought up for. 

Now, whether it was my handwriting, charming style, powers of 
description, the handsome blue official note-paper, or all combined I 
cannot say, but by the next evening I had received answers to all my 
letters, and instantly plunged into the extravagance of a pint of 
tarragona and a bag of biscuits, for my appetite had become so 
delicate through compelled abstemiousness that a steak would have 
choked me. I drank success to my undertakings—I needed it, my 
half-crown had vanished. Well, the builder named the lowest price 
for his house in the rising suburb, offering me 5 per cent. cash down 
if I could find a purchaser. .The young doctor was delighted with 
my description ; if I would oblige by sending the address and price 
he would go to inspect it at once. I set it down as une affaire finie. 
The grateful parent of my new calculating boy wrote, asking all sorts 
of questions about the “‘commercialists” ; they, who were tailors and 
outfitters in Gracechurch Street, were equally anxious to secure the 
paragon just leaving school—there was another pair! I went to work 
again at the daily papers with renewed ardour, and met with more or 
less success, contriving to match up a variety of requirements, of 
course with a little stretch of imagination. I liked the occupation—it 
was almost an art. After receiving #25 from the builder, who was 
a man of his word, and the £ 20 douceur from the anxious parent, 
with the delightful feeling of a few gold coins in my waistcoat pocket, 
success emboldened me to extend my hunting-grounds ; I had been 
angling in a streamlet, and wished for deep-sea fishing with nets. I 
determined to strike out and take an office. In London rooms on 
the ground floor command high rents, and I wished to reside in a 
locality that would inspire confidence and insure business. 


After much trouble and deliberation I found a front parlour in - 


a very old-fashioned house, situated in Hart Street, Bloomsbury, 


almost within the classic shade of the British Museum, in a line with 
B2 
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Mudie’s, and a few doors from Bloomsbury church—what could be 
more respectable ? 

I had to be very-careful in my expenditure for furnishing my 
office. I bought a fourth-hand library table, which I re-covered 
and rubbed up myself ; also a chair, the twin of dear Oliver Gold- 
smith’s at South Kensington. Then I sought for an imposing-looking 
one, in which to seat my clients. At last I met with my fidce de 
résistance, for it was the only handsome furniture in the room, at 
the sale of a dentist’s effects—an operating chair. A cocoa matting 
on the floor, a map of Europe (my own property), five feet by seven, 
on the wall where the paper was shabby, another of the Holy Land 
en face, a cast of Minerva I bought from an Italian boy, on the 
mantelshelf where a clock ought to have been, completed the interior 
of my office. Fortunately the windows were provided with obsolete 
wire blinds; but it was very expensive having gold letters fixed on 
the glass panes—“ Universal and Confidential Agency.” As I did not 
wish my own name to be known, I assumed that of “Gainer” (for did 
I not wish to become one?), and had it placed on my office door. 

The mise en scene was admirable. I invested in a new suit from 
Hyams’ over the way, choosing mourning, out of respect to the 
memory of my lost friend : black studs, black watch-guard,.a narrow 
band on my hat—what looks nicer than new black ? besides it shows 
you have had some one belonging to you; and being so lonely, I set 
a value on that. I retained my bedroom in Bernard Street, for my 
landlady had been good to me in my poverty—and it was cheap. 

The next day I opened my Universal Agency. There I sat in 
my Goldsmith chair, pen in hand, a profusion of papers scattered 
over the table artistically. Nobody came, though I could see through 
the blind that many persons stopped to read the announcement, 
and look up and down the house, but no one entered. The 
following day was the same, and the next. I began to fear that the 
appearance was not so attractive as I had imagined, but on the fourth 
morning a tall man stopped and looked in at the window, then entered 
and tapped at my office door. ‘“ Enter,” cried I, and he did so. I 
bowed : he bowed. I indicated the operating chair, upon which he 
seated himself, and looked at me steadily. I returned the compli- 
ment, and must confess I did not like the look of him at all. It was 
not his dress, nor his carriage, which was stiff and rather military, but 
his physiognomy. His eyes were dark, overhung by a forehead sug- 
gestive of Rush at Madame Tussaud’s ; nose pointed, with nostrils 
that appeared to be sniffing something unpleasant. His mouth was 
hidden by a thick black moustache, much manipulated, with spikes 
at the ends ; his complexion sallow ; age between forty and fifty. 
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“T have called to ask a question,” he commenced ; “does your 
agency insert and receive advertisements ?” 

“That is more the business of a newsagent,” said I. 

“ Would you permit an interview between parties who replied to 
one ?” 

“T have never done so yet, but see no objection.” (I did not 
wish to lose a client.) ‘Of course it would depend upon the nature 
of the advertisement.” 

“ Certainly, certainly; it is nothing objectionable or unbecoming 
a gentleman. I am a military man, and have served in the Turkish 
army.” 

“Tf it is anything in the military line——’ 

“Tt is not for myself,” interrupted my client, “it concerns a lady.” 

(Matrimonial, thought I, but he looks too old and ugly for it.) 

‘**T have the charge of a young lady, the daughter of a dear and 
valued friend, now no more. It is an embarrassing, onerous duty for 
me, a bachelor. If she were better provided for I would marry her, 
but that is out of the question. I wish to advertise for a happy 
home for her, where the terms are low, or reciprocal.” 

“TI should have thought that a governess agency—— ” 

“No, no,” he interrupted, raising both hands deprecatingly, 
“nothing of that kind. I do not wish to be worried or talked over 
by women. I must see my way. It isa duty I owe to a deceased 
friend. What would this world be without friendship—and grati- 
tude?” moralised this good man. 

“‘ It manages to revolve without much of either,” answered I. He 
opened his pocket-book and took out a paper. 

“T have drawn up an advertisement ; will you read it, adding the 
address of this office? You will easily understand I do not wish to 
give that of my club.” 

It ran as follows: ‘‘ Wanted, a strict home for a young girl, where 
she can be usefully employed, on reciprocal terms. Address, 
‘ Philanthropist,’ ” &c. 

“Strict people? Why so?” 

“She takes the bit between her teeth sometimes,” replied the 
Colonel, shaking his head, “and is averse to work, requiring to be 
kept up to it like a whipping-top. She is not sufficiently educated 
to be a governess.” 

Seeing no objection to the proposal I consented, and he laid 
down half a guinea on the table. 

** Shall I forward the answers to your club?” I asked. 

‘No, thanks, I will look in as I pass by,” he replied, taking his 
leave. Sol despatched his advertisement to the Zimes. 
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In business there is too much occupying the mind to allow its 
dwelling on individuals, and, fortunately, several other clients ap- 
peared after the ice was broken. On the fourth morning I was 
scarcely seated in my office when a handsome young man entered. 
There was no mistaking his profession ; the open, cheerful, sunburnt 
face, bright eyes, and careless gait denoted the naval profession. He 
seemed to bring in a waft of sea-breeze with him. 

“May I ask,” said he, looking round the office, “what your 
meaning is by confidential agency?” ~ 

“ A business medium or arbitrator in private affairs.” 

“T conclude you do odd jobs for parties who do not wish to 
appear personally—is that it ?” 

“You may put it that way if you like.” 

He smiled, showing a perfect set of teeth. 

“ Well, that is exactly what I want. I object to employing a 
lawyer, for a reason you will see by-and-by; nor yet a detective, for it 
is not in the province of those people. I require assistance, a 
confidential friend, I may say, though I know such cannot be 
conjured up at a moment’s notice ; but, you see, I am peculiarly 
situated, having been three years away from old England, and have 
no intimate acquaintance. If I had, perhaps they wouldn’t do what 
I want. It is doubtless strange to you that a fellow should have no 
friends, but so it is.” 

Strange to me! No, indeed. I had never quitted England, 
yet had none. He threw himself into the operating chair, took off 
his hat, saying in his bright, cheery voice, “ You must look upon me 
as one of your confidential customers—and I am going to tell you 
my story. I am a navigating lieutenant on board the Agonistes, just 
come in from the Pacific, and lying in dock for repairs, where I am in 
charge of her to see afterthe machinery. I have run up by the early 
train from Sheerness this morning, and have to rush back again 
speedily, for I saw your window in passing a few days ago, and 
thought the matter over before coming—this is quite in confidence, 
remember.” 

“ All right,” said I ; indeed, it gave me pleasure to think I could be 
of use to him ; he won me directly, for he was only apparently two 
or three years my senior, and was without friends, unaffected and 
genial. 

“My grandfather wasrich, having estates in Lincolnshire. He had 
two children, a son and daughter. They neither gave him satisfaction 
—much ill feeling existed between them and the step-mother he 
chose for a second wife. My mother was the daughter, and she 
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bolted with my father when she was quite a girl; so of course she 
was out of his good books. His son, a few years after, married 
beneath him, so they say ; a kind of poor relation ; anyhow the old 
gentleman wouldn’t see nor speak to him again ; so the poor fellow 
and his young wife gave up altogether, and died—this I heard from 
my mother. She and my father, who was, like me, in the navy, 
lived at Plymouth, happy as the day was long. My mother wrote 
many times to my grandfather, saying she was well off, and wanted 
nothing of him but his forgiveness, and telling him what a remarkably 
nice boy her only child was ”—here he laughed—*“ but my grand- 
father kept silence, so she gave it up, and I never thought twice on 
the matter. I lost my father six years ago, but my mother still lives 
at Plymouth ; so I got a chance of seeing her dear face again recently, 
and heard some news. My grandfather was dead ; she read it in the 
paper, and has never received any intimation from Lincolnshire of 
the event ; but a very remarkable thing happened. Late one night, 
just as the house was being fastened up, a single rap was heard at 
the front door. Martha, one of the servants, answered it ; a man, 
quite a stranger to her, stood on the step, a rough-looking middle- 
aged man, she said ; he asked if Mrs. Dwarris lived there. Martha 
said yes. Could he see her? No, she had gone upstairs for the night. 
Then would Martha give a letter into her own hand at once? He 
handed in a packet and disappeared. Martha did as she was bid, 
but my mother seeing a tumbled, soiled-looking envelope, put it by, 
thinking it a begging letter. In the course of the next day she opened 
it—here it is, will you read it?” As he spoke he produced the letter, 
which appeared to be written on paper torn from the back of another, 
in a trembling hand, the lines very uneven. It ran as follows : 
“Methwold, Bertoft, Lincolnshire. 

‘“* My dear Daughter,—For such you are in spite of all. In the 
course of twenty-eight long years I have never had a letter from you 
but once.” (‘ Mark that, and my mother wrote repeatedly,” put in 
Dwarris. I resumed reading.) “ You spoke of your little boy Philip— 
named after me—perhaps I did not deserve that at your hands. My 
child, forgive your father, who is dying—when you receive this he 
will be no more. Surrounded by difficulties, I have hidden my will 
in the old jointure-house, uninhabited for thirty years—it is for your 
son to find. Here is a guide to its hiding-place: Abbot’s room, 
twelve paces north-east, five feet and a half elevation, ninth carving 
of mitre. God bless you and Philip, 

“ Your affectionate, misguided father, 
“ PHILIP CARRUTHERS.” 
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‘What a strange thing,” said I as I finished. 

“Ts it not? At first my mother thought she would consult a 
lawyer; then determined to wait for me coming home. She feels 
confident that there has been foul play, that my grandfather was 
coerced—his wife was capable of anything, she was very cruel to my 
mother.” 

“ Did your mother’s brother leave any children?” asked I, “ for, 
if not, the estate must be yours.” 

“T believe there was one that died in infancy. My mother was 
the elder ; when she ran away with my father, this brother was at 
school ; he was forbidden to write to her, but occasionally did so by 
stealth, therefore very little was known of him.” 

“Who was your grandfather’s second wife?” 

‘A Miss Grimshaw, an old maid, older than he, and, as he died 
at eighty-five, she must be near a hundred. Now, I want you to 
accompany me into Lincolnshire, as soon as I can get leave, to see 
how the land lies—can you do it?” 

Yes, I could do it, as far as I saw at present. Then he said he 
would pay all the expenses, and inquired the value of my time. I 
named a very moderate price, for I liked him, and would have as 
soon worked for love as for money, but I know it never answers to 
allow sentiment to combine with business. Promising to give me 
timely notice of our expedition, he departed, and it seemed as if a 
beam of sunshine had gone with him. 

In the meantime two letters had arrived for my Colonel, one 
with the post mark Kidderminster, the other Peckham. The 
Colonel came for them as he promised, saying he would wait a day 
or two longer, and then appoint an interview. My successes elated 
me ; and the following Sunday I resolved to give myself and my new 
suit of clothes an airing in Hyde Park. I had not been there for 
months—when one is poor and shabby, obscurity is the best place 
for one ; but that dismal time was over, I hoped, for ever. Good- 
looking and well-dressed young men not being uncommon in that 
resort, I did not attract particular aitention ; when whom should I 
run against but Green, an old schoolfellow, now a Chancery clerk; 
he was one of the friends who had withdrawn into his shell, and been 
rude to me in my adversity. He stared at me in astonishment, for 
when he saw me last I was down, down, very down, in spirits and 
apparel. Shaking hands with effusion, he glanced at my new suit of 
black. 

“Why, you are in mourning!” cried he. “I was.under the 
impression that you had no relations.” 
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“You never heard me speak of an uncle in Demerara, did you?” 
replied I, pulling a long face. 

“No!” cried Green eagerly, ‘I understood you were alone in the 
world.” (The more shame for your behaviour then, thought I.) 

* An uncle of whom I never gave a second thought,” said I, “ but 
he is not in existence.” I shook my head and looked doleful. 

“Bless me!” exclaimed Green, ‘‘then I suppose you inherit—I 
hope you’ve come in for a fortune.” 

“ Not a large one ; it’s within a hundred thousand.” 

‘Good gracious !” cried he, “ I’m sure I congratulate you—where 
are you living?” 

“IT have not come into any money yet,” said I. 

“No, no, of course not—always atwelvemonth after. I’ll call and 
see you, and you must dine with us, say next Sunday, my wife will 
be delighted to see you ; her two sisters are staying with us, such nice 
girls.” 

“ Thanks,” replied I mournfully, “I cannot enter into any gaiety 
under present circumstances ; and shall not receive any old friends 
until I can entertain them as they d< ‘erve.” As we were talking thus 
on the path, who should rein up in the road but Cockerell, on his 
nice chesnut horse. He is a stockbroker’s son, and in his father’s 
business. i 

Before he could open his mouth, Green breathlessly exclaimed, 
“Such news! Here’s Percival come into a fortune !” 

Cockerell opened his eyes, which fixed on the mourning suit 
immediately, and stretched down a lavender kid glove to shake 
hands. “Rich uncle in Demerara, you know. We never heard 
Percy speak of him at school—did we ?—family differences and all 
that sort of thing.” 

“T’m delighted to hear it,” said Cockerell, whose horse would 
keep jumping about, so he got out his words by jerks. “If there is 
anything we can do for you in Threadneedle Street, it—(be quiet, 
you brute)—it’ll be a pleasure to put an old friend up to a good 
thing—(gently, gently).” 

“Thank you,” said I, “ the property is all so beautifully arranged, 
it would be a pity to disturb it; but if I have a few spare thousands, 
I'll think of you.” This with a grand air which inspired them with 
prodigious respect : I had great difficulty in getting away from them. 
Now it was certainly wrong of me to deceive, but I had told no 
direct falsehood, and it was so delightful to be able to pay them out, 
that I could not resist the temptation. 

Only three letters came to my Colonel’s advertisement, “I 
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am particularly pleased with one letter,” said he, “the people, the 
house, the terms ; they seem ‘firm’ people ; poor thing, it is a case 
where firmness is necessary,” and he shook his head significantly. 
His manner and words did not impress me favourably for the lady. 
Was she in her right senses? I wondered. 

*‘ Now, there is one more particular I must ascertain; will it be 
convenient for me to introduce my friend’s daughter to these people 
at three o’clock on Tuesday ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, “it will be convenient ; but I suppose you intend 
to get references as to respectability, and inspect their house before 
deciding ?” 

“ Allow me to observe,” he replied haughtily, with a dark frown, 
“that I have not asked for your advice, nor am I accustomed to be 
dictated to by persons I pay for their services. I believe that is your 
fee,” handing me a sovereign. 

“ Well,” answered I, “‘ you must act as you think proper.” 

Tuesday came. 

If anyone had asked me the kind of girl I expected him to bring, 
though I had given little thought on the subject, I should certainly 
have said a masculine hoyden, who would have her own way, and 
difficult to manage, judging from his description. What, then, was my 
surprise when a cab, with a small trunk on its roof, stopped. at my 
door, and the Colonel assisted a slight little thing in black to alight, 
wearing a mourning veil over her face. When she entered she sank 
in the chair with a faint sigh, and appeared fatigued. 

‘So our friends have not yet arrived,” said the Colonel, looking 
at his watch. “ It will be a confounded nuisance if they have missed 
their train.” He was far from handsome at any time, and when dis- 
pleased had an ugly scowl. The young girl was silent and motionless: 
he fidgeted in and out the door. ‘I shall have a nice sum to pay for 
keeping that cab waiting. I must go and see to it.” He had barely 
crossed the threshold when I was startled by the girl suddenly 
springing up, and, throwing back her veil, disclosing the sweet thin 
face of a young lady of not more than seventeen years of age, with 
large tearful blue eyes and agitated countenance. She darted 
towards me saying hurriedly—“ Save me, for Heaven’s sake, if you 
can. Iam being taken away against my will !” 

I was so astonished that for a moment I could not answer. “If 
I can help you, I will,” I had barely time to say, for a step on the 
threshold caused her to pull down her veil, and with the greatest 
rapidity resume her former attitude ; and then the Colonel entered, 
accompanied by two persons, a man and woman. What position 
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they held in life it would be hard to say, judging by their appear- 
ance, which was respectable as far as dress went; but it was 
themselves that puzzled me. 

“This is my young charge, whom I confide to your motherly 
care,” said the Colonel, indicating the little shrinking figure, who 
arose trembling from the chair and then sat down again. The 
motherly creature, a tall hard-boned woman, with dull expressionless 
eyes, elongated her mouth into what she intended for a smile. 

“You will be ’appy with us, my dear,” said she. 

“Dat she wohl, mit so many jung friend,” put in the man, a 
specimen of the worst German type, a common workman out for 
a holiday ; indeed I never saw more repulsive-looking creatures, 
and was determined to find out who they were. That they came from 
Kidderminster was certain, as only one country letter had been 
received. So, while the Colonel (I knew him by no other name) 
stood talking in an undertone with the German at the door, I spoke 
to the woman, looking at her blandly. 

“* With so many factories, I expect Kidderminster is smoky,” said I. 

“No, it isn’t, London is worser; besides, we live on the out- 
skirts ; the factory chimblys is high,” said she. 

It suddenly occurred to me that the philanthropic Colonel was 
sending his protégée tc work in a carpet manufactory. 

“JT suppose a great many hands are employed—and young 
women?” Evidently believing me to be in the Colonel’s confidence, 
she replied: 

* Lots—’undreds, seven hundred in our’n, the Albert Works 
nearly ’alf is women.” 

I was afraid to pursue the conversation too far, yet another 
question was necessary to enable me to put that and that together 
and form a clue to the girl’s destination. 

“Many of the girls board out, I suppose ?” 

“We has twenty-seven on ’em in our establishment; she ”— 
pointing to the poor young lady—*“ she will be twenty-eight.” Here 
the conversation at the door ceased. The Colonel said something in 
a whisper to the young lady—the last word I caught—it was the 
same as that of Charles I. on the scaffold : “‘ Remember !” 

Then the man and woman with their poor little charge entered 
the waiting cab, and the Colonel strode away in the opposite 
direction. Now, what was this incident being enacted under my 
own eyes? I did not like its aspect. It seemed clear that these 
people supplied girl-workers for factories, and boarded them, making 
a living by it, no doubt. They might be respectable for what they 
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were, but would prove hard task-masters ; then the young lady was 
evidently refined, of a class unaccustomed to hard work—do what I 
would I saw no way to help her at present, and resolved to think the 
matter well out. 

At mid-day I received a note from Mr. Philip Dwarris, who 
had obtained leave of absence for a few days; he wished me to 
accom’ .1y him to Lincolnshire the next morning. So that evening 
I locked up the office, nailing a card on the door with “ Out” written 
upon it. 

I met the young naval officer by appointment at King’s Cross, 
and in the course of a few hours we were listening to the old 
tunes chiming out from the tower of Boston’s fine church, familiarly 
called “the Stump.” Of course my companion was in “ mufti ;” 
still, he bore the stamp of what he was—every inch a sailor. Sitting 
at lunch we arranged our plans. I was to take the lead in ascertain- 
ing particulars of the Carruthers family. By Mrs. Dwarris not having 
received notice from them of her father’s decease, it seemed clear 
that chicanery was at work ; to circumvent it, all inquiries must be 
conducted cautiously. My first move was to call on a solicitor in 
Boston, whom Mrs. Dwarris remembered as transacting law business 
for the old gentleman. My errand was ostensibly to ask if he could 
inform me whether the old jointure-house on the Methwold estate 
could be let to a desirable tenant, who wished to convert it into a 
small farm, or could that portion of land be purchased? The office 
of Mr. Deedswell stood near that part of Boston called the Bargate, 
one of the best localities, where I was fortunate enough to find him 
disengaged : he was an alert old gentleman, with white hair and 
gold spectacles, through which he inspected me. 

“Perhaps you will be surprised to hear,” said he, in reply to my 
preconcerted question, “‘ that I no longer manage law business for the 
Carruthers family. All the documents, leases, agreements, and so 
forth, were taken out of our hands ten years ago. I felt it keenly, 

as our firm was the Carruthers’ lawyers for three generations. As 
for the old Manor House, it was a dower residence for the widows 
and unmarried ladies of the family; it.is half a ruin, and would 
require more money to be laid out upon it to make it habitable than 
Madam Carruthers would care to spend. I know the old gentleman 
tried to let it many years ago, but no one would take it, for it is far 
from a town, has no near neighbours save the family at Methwold, 
and has neither hunting nor fishing to recommend it.” 

“Do you know how the property’is left, and who owns this old 
house ?” 
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“May I ask if you are a lawyer yourself?” asked he 
shrewdly. 

“No,” I replied, “I am an agent. I am sent to investigate 
matters by a gentleman who has his eye upon that house.” 

‘All law matters are now in the hands of Mr. Grimshaw, of 
Methwold Hall.” 

“ Indeed,” I said, “ who is he?” 

** He is, I believe, a relation, some say a nephew, of the old 
lady.” 

* A solicitor ?” 

So it is reported.” 

His answers were so guarded that I could not very well ask more 
questions, therefore, thanking him, took my leave. 

Dwarris was surprised at my news—all documents to be in the 
hands of a relation to Mrs. Carruthers confirmed his suspicion of 
unfair dealing. 

“No wonder the poor old fellow hid his will,” cried he; “but 
they are clever enough to have manufactured another to their own 
advantage. Now, what is to be done?” 

After deliberating, we arranged to drive ten miles in a hired 
vehicle, then to walk the remaining five to Bertoft, a small village, 
sleeping there that night. After dismissing the trap we easily 
found our way by a straight road with deep drains (as they call 
what seem more like canals) full of water on both sides of it. 
Beyond were fields, then a dreary flat of waste or fens stretching 
away to the horizon, which it met—in fact, giving the effect of the 
sea as the red sun dipped behind it. The so-called village consisted 
of an inn, a post-office and general shop, a smithy, a cluster of cot- 
tages, and an old church on its outskirt ; the one street was paved 
with knobby stones, like a French town. The innkeeper opened his 
eyes with amazement at the entrance of two gentlemen with valises 
—it was quite an event in that out-of-the-way place. He was a very 
large, heavy man, of true Lincolnshire build, but, in spite of an 
expressionless face, was evidently very curious to know all about us ; — 
therefore Dwarris took out a sketch-book in the evening and began 
to draw (which he did very nicely). I followed his example (very 
badly). This baffled him. I heard the barmaid say, “So they’re 
hartisses.” We slept in bedrooms clean and fresh as daisies, and, 
after an excellent breakfast, sallied forth to commence our investiga- 
tions. Our first visit was to the church, where lay the deceased 
members of the Carruthers family ; a venerable building : there is 
no county so full of interesting specimens of ecclesiastical architec- 
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ture as Lincolnshire. The door was locked, but an old gravedigger 
in the churchyard went to the vicarage to fetch the key. A more 
curious church I never saw, the spire springing at once from the 
ground, not based on a square tower as usual. 

The Carruthers’ monument was a handsome one of high eleva- 
tion, inlaid with many-coloured marbles, the apex bearing a shield 
with the arms of the family. Four generations lay there. New gold 
letters announced that Philip Carruthers, gentleman, of Methwold, 
and Wodney, near Grimsby, died June 14th, 1886, aged 85. He 
had been dead four months. 

Dwarris gazed at the names of his mother’s relatives with interest 
—they were no more than names to him. 

On returning the key to the gravedigger I asked him a few 
questions, 

“ You have a fine old church,” said I. ‘* Where is Methwold, 
which the Carruthers family owned—is it near here?” 

*“ The road over the fields is gainer nor the ramper (high road); 
it’s boot three mile, master.” 

“ The Carruthers seem to be an old family.” 

“ They wor—the Squire be the last on ’em.” 

** Indeed, who has the estates now ?” 

“ Madam Carruthers, I’ve heard tell—the owld devil ! ” 

“‘ The widow, I suppose ; she does not seem to be a favourite of 
yours.” The old man grinned. 

“ Tf she’s a favourite of anybody’s it’s the owld un’s. She never 
comes to church, she grinds the poor, she never gives nothing ; but 
tho’ she’s ninety, if she’s a day, she’s got a’ her wits, and active like a 
lass ; they do say as she’s out a’ neets, and ligs i’ bed i’ ’th morn.” 
He nodded his head significantly—what he meant we could not guess. 
We rewarded him for his trouble, and he took us to a stile and 
indicated a footway over the fields to Methwold, on the other side 
of which lay the jointure-house. 

It proved a pleasant walk, and the country gradually became 
more wooded ; there were fine poplars, and a few oak-trees, and 
Methwold Hall was surrounded by elms and firs. It was approached 
through massive iron gates, guarded by a lodge, up a long drive 
through a park. We did not venture to enter, therefore only saw the 
pointed gables and quaint chimneys rising above the trees ; but it 
was certainly a fine place. 

Ascertaining from a boy minding sheep that the old Manor 
House lay a mile further on, we continued our exploration along an 
unfrequented road, down a long solitary lane, and presently came to 
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broken fences overgrown with briars and tall ferns, then to a gate 
hanging on its hinges ;*the avenue all weeds; neglected trees, 
stretching out long branches interlaced and matted together, touching 
one’s head. The stone paving in front of the house was damp and 
slippery, through being overgrown by a thick moss. The hall door 
was padlocked, all the casements cracked or broken: the building 
was long and low-built, with a monastic quaintness about it. 
Making our way to the rear through thick shrubs, we entered what 
had been the garden, all overgrown with weeds, tall grasses, thistles, 
and brambles, amidst which neglected flowery plants, remnants of its 
former cultivation, had struggled into bloom: at its foot was the 
remains of a moat, full of stagnant water and covered with duck- 
weed. Birds flew up alarmed on all sides, and a huge thing with 
flapping wings passed over our heads with a loud screech—it was a 
drear, most uncanny place. The building was even in a worse state 
at the back than the front ; a side door was so broken that a panel was 
easily pushed in, enabling us to enter. It is difficult to describe such 
an interior, originally old, now thick with the dust and cobwebs of 
thirty years’ neglect ; the floorings were so full of holes as to be 
almost unsafe, the fine old oaken staircase partly fallen down. What 
with the dust on the diamond-paned windows and the ivy and 
creepers outside, the interior was very obscure, but after opening 
several doors we found the room indicated in old Mr. Carruthers’ 
letter—a long apartment, oak-panelled, with a groined ceiling, each 
point terminating in a carved mitre above the dado, which was a 
very tall one. 

Acting according to directions, we examined all these ornaments, 
but failed to find even a scrap of paper in the hollow within them. 
Again and again we scrutinized them—walked the twelve paces north- 
east, counted nine mitres, but no result. 

“ Look here,” cried Dwarris, just as we were giving up, thoroughly 
disheartened, ‘‘ does not this one look as if tools had been used 
under it—see, here is the mark of a chisel, and I declare a strong nail 
has been driven in, recently too, for it shines—as nothing else does 
in this wretched hole!” Yes, he was right, but we could do 
nothing without proper implements. 

“T tell you what, Gainer,” said Dwarris, “let us hurry back to 
Bertoft ; I will hire a horse and ride over to Boston and buy what 
tools we require, and some candles, and come back here this very 
night. I shall not rest until I’ve taken down that mitre and panel.” 

We replaced the plank in the outside door very carefully, then 
retraced our steps to the front of the house. 
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“Hallo!” cried I, “here comes a man—a rough-looking fellow 
too—carrying a gun. Out with your sketch-book.” 

In a moment Dwarris was pencilling away vigorously. The man 
came striding over the brambles from the side of the avenue, calling 
out something in a loud voice ; but when he came near enough to 
inspect us, stopped, evidently making up his mind what to do. 

“You gents is trespassing,” he cried ; “‘ nobody’s allowed to come 
in here. What are you a-doing on?” 

**Sketching,” called back Dwarris. 

Upon this the gamekeeper came up to us. He wasa stolid-faced 
man of middle age. 

“Why do you not have a board stuck up to warn people off?” 
asked Dwarris. 

*“* Because nobody never comes ; but it’s as much as my place is 
worth to let strangers in—scratching or not scratching. Madam and 
Mr. Grimshaw would have you taken to a magistrate.” 

“T do not see how they are to know it,” said I, threwing him a 
shilling. 

“Thank you, sir. Madam Carruthers hears everything.” 

“Of course she does, if you tell her ; but if we are trespassing we 
will go at once.” 

“I’m sorry, but it will be best,” said the gamekeeper, “for,” 
lowering his voice and looking round, “she knows more than folks 
think on.” 

Certainly everyone agreed in giving this old lady a strange 
character. There was nothing for it but to go. The gamekeeper 
accompanied us for a short distance. I thought he appeared particu- 
larly attracted by Dwarris, and stood looking after him as we struck 
across the meadows. It so happened that a farmer was going over 
to Boston, and, through the mediation of our landlord, offered to 
drive Dwarris there and back in his trap, so that he returned in the 
evening with all the necessary purchases ; but as it was late we were 
obliged to postpone our expedition until the following night. 

“See what I have bought beside the carpenter’s tools,” said he, 
producing two thick, loaded sticks. ‘There is one for you, Mr. 
Gainer. To own the truth, I do not fancy that lonely house and 
grounds after dark—we might come across ugly customers.” To this 
truth I assented. 

As we sat chatting that evening we became very much better 
acquainted. He recounted his adventures and voyages, and then I 
confided to him my life’s story and recent struggles. He listened 
attentively, and I found in him what I had not enjoyed for many a 
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long day—sympathy. In the course of conversation, I told him 
about the young girl who was, I believed, in the power of a not over- 
scrupulous man, and he agreed with me that the affair had an ugly 
aspect; yet how could I interfere on bare suspicion? “ Being a 
young man would make inquiries awkward for you,” concluded he. 

It seemed as if the next day would never pass, so impatient were 
we for dusk ; but in the course of it we strolled about, and learned 
something about the neighbourhood and Madam Carruthers as 
well. If ever woman inspired fear on the estate, she did. Although 
so rich, she was very avaricious, keeping the hall half shut up, that 
fewer servants might be necessary. She had completely governed 
the old squire in his lifetime, had all the leases made out to her 
own liking, and showed no mercy to tenants who were not punctual 
with their rents. 

“She be old,” said the woman at a cottage, who gave us this 
information, ‘‘ but doesn’t seem her age, for she’s dried up kindly; 
she’s a awful woman, walks active as a girl, an’ mostly o’ nights—after 
dusk she walks, she do ; they say strange things on her.” The woman 
lowered her voice and looked round. 

* What do they say?” . 

“ That she’s a witch—there be many on ’em in these parts. You 
may laugh, gentlemen, but it’s true.” 

We afterwards found out that the superstition is not yet extinct in 
these country places : a good brother, coming up from a village to a 
Methodist class-meeting at a town, in the course of a prayer asked to 
be saved “ from witches and buzzards.” 

At the approach of dusk we were again on our way to the old 
jointure-house, fortunately meeting no one in the fields ; on the road 
we kept within the shadow of the trees. As stated before, we had to 
pass Methwold Hall. Evening was now closing in; there was a 
young moon, and the heavens were studded with myriads of stars, 
giving sufficient light to see the fine old mansion in the park; a wall 
ran from the gates for some distance. As we stood thus, we were 
startled by a shrill voice, apparently above our heads, exclaiming, 
“*What are you men about there?” Looking up, we saw leaning 
over it (for inside was a high terrace walk) the outline of a female in 
wraps or shawls, a velvet hood, and a face quite in shadow, but from 
which gleamed eyes shining with a phosphoric light. 

“Who are you hanging about the gates?” she repeated. ‘ Stand 
out in the road that I may see you.” 

Dwarris instantly obeyed and raised his hat. 

“T believe,” said he, ‘ that I am addressed by Mrs. Carruthers ?” 
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As he spoke and looked up, the starlight showed his face distinctly. 
For a moment there was a silence. 

“ Ah! I know you,” she screamed. “I’ve been expecting you, 
and you’ve come at last. Ha! ha! ha! but there is nothing to be got 
—nothing. So you may tell that minx your mother that she did a fine 
day’s work when she ran away with a fortune-hunter ! ” 

“ Madam,” said Philip Dwarris, “I suppose you recognise me by 
my likeness to my grandfather; and I beg to say that you may abuse 
me as much as you like, but my father’s and mother’s names are sacred. 
I am acquainted with the miserable lives you led her and her brother, 
from the moment my infatuated grandfather brought you through 
these very gates—a woman of whose antecedents he knew nothing— 
as his wife.” 

“What! How dare you!” she cried, striking the wall violently 
with her stick in her passion. “ You insult me!” 

I took his arm. “Let us go,” I whispered, “her shrill voice will 
attract attention to us.” As we walked on we heard her calling out 
some unpleasant denunciations after us. ‘She is mad,” said I. 

“Tam sorry I said as much as I did,” observed my companion. 
“I own it was unmanly—still, she brought it on herself ; she was a 
bitter enemy to my mother.” 

After this disagreeable incident we continued our way swiftly, and, 
reaching the broken gate of the jointure-house, groped our way through 
the dark tangled branches of the shrubbery. All was quiet save the 
croaking of the frogs and the cries of the owls, who resented the 
intrusion of strangers—more than once bats flapped their downy 
wings in our faces ; it certainly was not a pleasant expedition. 

Once inside the door I struck a match and lighted a candle ; 
attracting the damp it was instantly surrounded with a green halo, as 
well as by divers insects, great moths and cockroaches. The interior 
of the house was of inky darkness—a darkness that could indeed be 
“felt.” Finding the mitre again, having the nail under it, Dwarris 
set to work, took it down, and then removed the plank below it ; then, 
holding the light within the aperture, he was delighted to find a 
Russia-leather writing-case with his grandfather’s monogram upon 
it : he placed it in his coat pocket. 

“Poor old fellow,” he said, “greatly as he feared his wife he 
managed to circumvent her at the eleventh hour !” 

We regained our inn without further adventures. The case con- 
tained the will of the late Mr. Carruthers with several other papers, 
marriage certificates, and such like. The will surprised us ; it had 
been executed by Mr. Deedswell, and dated only eight months ago ; 
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its contents were unexpected, for the Squire proved to have been far 
richer than his grandson supposed. He had made a handsome pro- 
vision for his wife ; legacies to servants ; a large sum of money to his 
daughter, whom he forgave for her disobedience in marrying Captain 
Dwarris. The remainder of his fortune, and two large estates, Meth- 
wold, and Wodney, Grimsby, were left respectively to his grandson 
and granddaughter, Alice Carruthers. Philip was to take his choice 
which he would have. 

As he read the word “ granddaughter,” Philip Dwarris uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. “I never knew I had a cousin,” said he. 
“T will drive over to Mr. Deedswell at once, and place my affairs in 
his hands.” 

From what he related on his return it transpired that, although 
the old Squire had withdrawn the legal business of the estates some 
years before, he one day came to the solicitor’s office in great haste, 
desiring him to make a new will there and then, which he did ; it 
was properly witnessed and signed, the Squire carrying it away with 
him. After his death another will had been produced, bequeathing 
everything to Mrs. Carruthers and to her heir, “his well-beloved 
nephew,” Albert Grimshaw. None of his relations’ names were men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Deedswell knew little about the granddaughter ; he believed 
her to be a young girl of weak intellect, but under any circumstances 
a provision ought to have been made for her. Acting according to 
the lawyer’s advice, Dwarris, myself, Mr. Deedswell and his clerk, drove 
over to Methwold, and were surprised to find the gates wide open 
and people hanging about the house. On reaching the door we learnt 
startling news. Madam Carruthers wasdead. Two evenings before, 
she had taken her accustomed walk at her favourite time, after dusk ; 
she had come in, rung the bell sharply for water, saying she felt 
faint, but before it could be brought had fallen back in her chair, dead. 
The doctors called in had agreed that her death was through failure 
of the heart’s action. 

The solicitor, taking French leave, led us across the spacious ves- 
tibule to the library, much to the amazement of the servants. We 
were not left long, when heavy footsteps were heard hurriedly 
approaching, the door was violently opened, and a tall man entered, 
exclaiming— 

“What do you mean by this intrusion ?” 

Amazement! He was my Colonel ! 

“The legal affairs of the Carruthers family are no longer in your 
hands, Mr. Deedswell.” 

C2 
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“T am resuming them at the request of Mr. Dwarris, and act also 
for Miss Carruthers and Mrs. Dwarris.” 

“ Who is this Dwarris ?” 

“ You know perfectly well, Mr. Grimshaw. He is the late Squire’s 
grandson—he and his cousin inherit the estates.” 

“It’s a lie! Mr. Carruthers left everything to his wife—after her, 
to me!” : 

“Oh, indeed,” replied Mr. Deedswell calmly, “and when was the 
will executed ? ” 

“It was made and witnessed on July 20, 1882.” 

Just five years ago,” observed the solicitor, putting on his glasses 
and producing an envelope from his pocket. “I have a document 
here of later date, executed and signed by the late Philip Carruthers 
at my office in Boston, last February. Now I must see Miss Alice.” 

“TI must examine that will,” said the other, advancing with 
effrontery to take it. 

“No,” replied the lawyer, “it shall not leave my possession. 
Where is the young lady ?” 

* Absent.” 

“ Where ?” 

“T shall not inform you.” 

“Why trouble Mr. Grimshaw, a/ias ‘the Colonel,’” said I, 
suddenly stepping forward, to the surprise of everyone. “I can 
inform you. Miss Carruthers has been sent to Kidderminster to 
work for her living in a carpet manufactory.” When the man’s eyes 
fell upon me he started back, gasping for breath. I thought he was 
going to have a fit. I related my story with volubility. 

“ You brute!” exclaimed Dwarris, ‘do not think you will escape 
justice.” 

“And pray, in what can the law touch me ?” said he impudently. 
“ What have I done ?” 

I believe he was right, he had kept within the law. 

Dwarris took possession at once, Mr. Deedswell and the clerk 
remaining with him. I left, carrying with me a telegram to Mrs. 
Dwarris from her son, desiring her to meet me at the Kidderminster 
station at a certain hour the following day to take her niece under 
her protection. I started at once, posting to Peterborough to catch 
an early train. Arrived at Kidderminster, I found the Albert Works 
easily enough, and obtained from the manager addresses of several 
boarding-houses for female workers. I selected that of a Herr and 
Madame Risch, who lived in a dingy house near the factory, but J 
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did not venture to call until accompanied by Mrs. Dwarris, who 
arrived the next day according to appointment. Her surprise was 
great at the events which had followed each other in such rapid 
succession. She had been under the impression that her brother’s 
child had died in infancy. 

Poor Alice, a fragile girl, almost sank at my feet in gratitude at her 
deliverance. I left her in her aunt’s care, seeing them both off for 
the old home at Methwold. For myself, I returned to my Universal 
and Confidential Agency, which had already proved itself a most 
useful institution. It had done wonders, considering its short 
existence. In a few days I received the following letter from Philip 
Dwarris : 

“Methwold, October 19. 

“Dear Gainer,—The funeral of Mrs. Carruthers is over, her 
nephew, after much blustering, gone. I have, by the advice of Mr. 
Deedswell, settled a small annuity upon him, which is more than he 
deserves. 

“My mother and little Alice will reside here. The poor girl’s 
education has been much neglected, and the hardships that old 
harridan made her endure make one’s blood run cold, treating 
her worse than a waiting-woman, keeping her at needlework night 
and day, and sometimes locking her up in her room. Now that 
‘Madam,’ as they called her hereabouts, is dead and gone, people 
are not afraid to talk, and all kinds of stories are coming out about 
her. Who she was no one seems to know ; she had no relations to 
visit her. Mr. Deedswell shrugs his shoulders ; he says my grandfather 
picked her up at Baden, when he was there for his health, and when 
he first brought her home, upwards of thirty years ago, she used to 
rouge up to her eyes. He seems to think that she might have been a 
widow, and that Grimshaw is her son, although she passed as 
‘ Miss ’—but that is all over now. The man we saw at the jointure- 
house, Jaggery, is he who carried my grandfather’s letter to Plymouth; 
the old gentleman would not trust it in the post-bag, and paid him 
well for taking a return journey to deliver it safely at my mother’s 
house ; he seems to have been much attached to the poor Squire, 
and has proved himself a faithful servant. 

“May I ask if you find your agency business too profitable to 
leave it? I, my cousin, and my mother all combine in offering you 
the management of our property. ‘To be land steward of the 
respective estates of Methwold and Wodney, at a thousand per 
annum and a house to live in—will that pay you ? 
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“For myself I intend to leave the navy. I have chosen the 
Wodney estate for my share, because it touches the sea, and intend 
to have a yacht floating off Grimsby, for I cannot altogether resign 
what seems my native element. 


“Your sincere friend, 
* Poitip CARRUTHERS.” 


It is needless to say how joyfully I accepted the offer, and so, 
wonderful to relate, made my fortune in a fortnight. 
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EARLY MANHOOD OF WILLIAM 
BARNES, THE DORSET POET. 


T is by no means surprising that men who achieve distinction in 
literature, art, or science, often leave behind them few legible 
traces of their youthful career. Rarely presuming that during the 
spring-time of life they are preparing the materials destined to build 
up their future fame, they regard that momentous epoch with tranquil 
and unsuspecting indifference: Vanity being seldom capable of 
cajoling, much less of swaying, true genius. Among their friends a 
similar lack of prophetic judgment commonly prevails : rarely is any 
revelation—except perhaps in shadowy guise—vouchsafed them of the 
brilliant secrets which lie hidden in that interesting time : the higher 
elements that mingle with the dawn of intellectual superiority being 
of too subtile a nature for ordinary perception. 

William Barnes exemplifies, in a very marked manner, this efface- 
ment of the early footprints of many illustrious men. Absolute 
oblivion appears to ershroud every particular connected with his 
ancestry : there exists no birth-roll recording the names of a long 
line of his progenitors. Yet it may fairly be assumed that no sub- 
stantial loss is involved in this absence of any family archives, for 
the profound scholar and genial poet could well afford to dispense 
with genealogical illustration—no reflected light was needed to enhance 
the lustre of his endowments. Even concerning his immediate 
parentage very little positive information is extant ; and few incidents 
have been preserved tending to illustrate his childhood or adolescence. 
Recalling a long-past painful event, Barnes relates that ‘the sale of 
an uncle’s stock, which I saw when a boy, made on my mind a strong 
impression. My uncle was a farmer in the West of England, but 
became insolvent from the depression of the agricultural interest 
after the end of the French War. My aunt had a numerous family. 
. . . Everything that was dear from familiarity was taken away, 
and my uncle, as he looked on the fields he had so long cultivated 
with hope, and of which he had taken the produce in grateful joy, 
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sighed and dropped a tear as if he had said, ‘ Dulcia linquimus 
arva.’” ! 

That William Barnes was born near Sturminster Newton, in the 
county of Dorset, in the year 1800, appears to be indubitable. 
Passing this initial record in his biography, we examine the leaves 
which follow, and, to our great regret, find them to be either mere 
blanks, or but scantily covered with a few by no means very legible 
characters. It is not until we arrive at the period of his maturity 
that the pages begin to reveal some decipherable words touching his 
position and his acts. This regrettable deficiency is by no means 
surprising. During his youth, and onwards for many years, Barnes 
was grievously beset by poverty in many of its multifarious forms; 
and it cannot therefore be regarded as remarkable that he failed to 
impress upon the minds of the few neighbouring people who were 
aware of his existence, and who, with judicious discrimination, were 
capable of observing his struggles and his studies, any valuable or 
even very distinct remembrances. Then, again, his natural and 
somewhat exaggerated modesty, allied as it probably was to that 
shrinking from vulgar observation which is usually associated with 
mental superiority, contributed to render still less likely the survival 
of even some disjointed memorials of his youthful career. It may 
be regarded, moreover, as hardly within the bounds of probability 
that anyone, being of mature age, who knew Barnes at that remote 
period, still survives to recount his remembrances. There remains 
the supposition—apparently far-fetched—that some younger acquaint- 
ance yet lives whose memory may have retained impressions which 
would tend, more or less fully, to fill up the blank that now occupies 
so large a space in the history of Barnes’s life. Little reliance, how- 
ever, could be placed upon the accuracy of such impressions unless 
the very youthful person upon whose mind they were made had 
resided with Barnes at the time under consideration. Such a one 
would have presented to him a continuous series of at least the chief 
habits and occupations of the other inmates of the house, and would 
naturally be impressed with the most characteristic and important. 
Under such circumstances, a boy of ordinary intelligence would be 
more likely to note and store in his memory many particulars, pro- 
bably of importance, to which a mere visitor might give little heed. 
Such was the advantageous position which i occupied. 

Since the day in my boyhood when I was introduced to Barnes, 
upwards of sixty years have disclosed their more or less varied and 
stirring secrets. The immediate circumstances or accidents which 

1 Views of Labour and Gold (1859), p. 146. 
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led to an acquaintance with him are not within the reach of my re- 
collection ; but an ultimate relationship by marriage placed the 
members of the allied families on terms of frequent intimacy.' It 
was about the year 1825? that I was sent to Chantry-House, Mere, 
Wiltshire, where Barnes had recently opened a school. His choice 
of this means of gaining a livelihood was nearly coincident with his 
choice of a wife. It was in Dorchester that he became enamoured 
of a Miss Julia Miles. The impulse which decided the course of his 
affection in that direction was derived—so, on reliable authority, I 
have been assured—from the numerous personal attractions which 
Miss Miles presented to her yet undeclared lover when, on household 
duties intent, she was to be seen, with a neat little basket on her arm, 
tripping to market. That she received many sonnets from her 
amorous swain was not allowed to remain a secret, for they were shown 
—no doubt with much complacency—to a few favoured recipients of 
her confidence ; and thus it happened that at least two or three of 
them soon became known to a wide circle of her acquaintance. It 
may with little hesitation be surmised that they were much admired 
and envied by the majority of the young people who read them. Of 
these love sonnets, which, from many points of view, would now be 
so interesting, probably not a fragment remains. That they were the 
immediate precursors of more serious poetical productions may be 


1 A brother of the young lady who became Mrs, Barnes married my sister. 

2 This date and, with one exception, all other dates which occur in the suc- 
ceeding pages are given from memory, and must therefore be regarded as being 
only approximately accurate. 

% It is presumable, at least to me, that Miss Miles was the girl to whom Barnes 
alludes in ‘‘ The Maid vor my Bride”? [the italics in the poem are mine]': 


Ah ! don’t tell o’ maidens! the woone vor my bride 
Is little lik’ too many maidens bezide, — 

Not brantén, nor spitevul, nor wild ; she’ve a mind 
To think o’ what’s right, an’ a heart to be kind. 


She’s straight an’ she’s slender, but not over tall, 
Wi’ lim’s that be lightsome, but not over small ; 
The goodness 0’ heaven do breathe in her feice, 
An’a queen, /o be stedtely, must walk wi’ her peice. 


Her skin is so white as a lily, an’ each 

Of her cheaks is so downy an’ red as a peach ; 
She’s pretty a-zittén ; but oh ! how my love 

Do watch her to madness when woonce she do move. 


An’ when she do walk hwome vrom church drough the groun’, 
Wi’ woone earm in mine, an’ wi’ woone a-hung down, 

I do think, an’ do veel mwore o’ sheaime than o’ pride, 

That do meike me look ugly to walk by her zide. 
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safely assumed ; at all events they must have convincingly contributed 
to impart to their composer reassuring confidence in the strength of 
his poetical ability. 

Let it not be supposed that personal beauty was the only pre- 
possessing and precious endowment possessed by Mrs. Barnes. Far 
more solid, lasting, and valuable qualities distinguished her ; qualities 
which, in the position she occupied, proved highly and, indeed, 
essentially important. No doubt she was prone, as the possessors 
of many laudable and justly advantageous qualities sometimes are, to 
make inopportune displays of her enviable merits ; but by judiciously 
assuming, especially on momentous business occasions, an air of 
becoming pride and importance, and by imparting an impressive 
dignity to her language and demeanour, she assuredly prevented the 
occurrence of many incidents which might have proved detrimental 
to the material interests of her family. To Barnes, no qualities 
possessed by his wife were more serviceable, for in his own character 
such qualities were conspicuous by their absence ; rarely, if ever, 
could he be induced to display justifiable and at times, indeed, highly 
expedient self-assertion. So uniformly mild were his manners and 
language that he was often suspected of being deficient in determi- 
nation and spirit ; a suspicion which in reality had no very solid justifi- 
cation ; but Barnes was such a decided advocate of peace at any price 
that he would never, except when driven by sheer necessity, enter 
any arena as a probable disputant. 

Mere is a small irregularly-built market town in the county of 
Wiltshire, and is situated on the road from Salisbury to Wincanton. 
The parish church, dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel, is a 
spacious structure, in excellent preservation, with a square embattled 
tower crowned with lofty pinnacles. It consists of a nave, two aisles, 
and achoir, with a chancel or chantry on each side. There isa brass 
to Sir T. Beddiscombe bearing the date 1390, and over the porch is 
the figure of a saint, apparently of greater antiquity than the church. 
Of this edifice there happens to be in my possession an impression 
made from an engraving executed by Barnes himself at the time I 
was with him ; a work which seems to imply by its admirable style 
a long apprenticeship to the art : it affords few indications of being 
the production of a mere amateur. But it is known that Barnes 
possessed exceptional aptitude and talent for engraving on wood and 
various metals. 

Chantry-House is—if still in existence—a long, cold, dreary, one- 
storeyed stone edifice, which probably dates from the Tudor period. 
As its name implies, it originally served ecclesiastical purposes, and 
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is distant from the church not more than thirty yards. The gate, 
which gives admission to a narrow strip of garden bordering the 
building, is entered from the churchyard, thus presenting, to those 
looking from the front of the house, a somewhat gloomy and de- 
pressing view. A prospect strikingly in contrast with this grave out- 
look greets the eye from the rear of the house. A large, bright 
garden, abounding in fruit trees and flowers, is terminated by a 
limpid brook, beyond which are seen fertile meadows divided by 
thick bosky hedges. Umbrageous trees skirt both sides of the 
garden, imparting, as it were, life and freshness to the solitary time- 
worn mansion. C 

The internal arrangements of Chantry-House are singularly 
deficient in comfort. There is an air of isolation about the rooms as 
if familiar intercourse were forbidden: there are no cosy recesses, no 
quaint nooks and corners, no profusion of convenient cupboards, 
which are generally such conspicuous features in other ancient 
dwelling-houses. On one side of the building are situated the 
kitchen, with the usual offices attached to it, and a staircase leading 
to that part of the upper floor which then, for the most part, comprised 
the schoolroom and the boys’ bedrooms. On the other side is a 
small room, then furnished as a parlour, and above it the apartments 
specially appropriated to Barnes and his family. The intermediate 
part of the building contains a large room—then the dining-room— 
and a wide passage through the house. 

Though the parlour was very small, it amply sufficed to accommo- 
date the guests whom Barnes occasionally entertained. My memory 
will probably be charged with deficient retentiveness when I state 
that I can summon before my mind’s eye only two heartily and 
frequently welcomed visitors. To assert, however, that no others 
were ever to be found seated in the little room would be both rash 
and presumptuous, for assuredly I could not have witnessed the 
arrival of every visitor at Chantry-House; nor do I wish it to be 
inferred that Barnes’s circle of acquaintance was so extremely limited. 
I merely relate what passed under my immediate observation ; and 
certainly there can be little doubt that, beyond the familiar two, very 
rarely indeed were visitors or strangers seen to cross the threshold. 

Many probable, and even adequate, reasons may be adduced to 
account for the very limited number of those who sought to place 
themselves on a level of intimacy with the unobtrusive and seemingly 
uncompanionable schoolmaster. Morbidly modest as Barnes un- 
doubtedly was, he could not entirely divest himself of the conscious- 
ness that those who surrounded him were, intellectually, his inferiors. 
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Not that he ever assumed airs of mental superiority, for pride, 
throughout its multifarious forms,—even in many that are laudable,— 
held a very limited and subordinate place in his character. He was 
pleased to converse with the village folk,—the rustic ploughman or 
reaper,—but with the trading classes—ever preposterously seeking to 
ape the manners and fashions of their wealthy neighbours—he was 
evidently incapable of placing himself on a level of familiarity. It is 
not, however, to be taken for granted that they, so much his inferiors, 
yet so egregiously prone to self-importance, would have condescended 
to respond to his advances. At that time I was too young to fathom 
the motives which induced the chief personages of Mere—the 
physician, the lawyer, the banker, the clergyman—to look askance as 
they passed Chantry-House. That no great amount of contempt 
towards its chief inmate was mingled with this apparently calculated 
neglect may be charitably assumed, though it evidently implied a 
rooted indisposition to recognise a oor schoolmaster as their equal. 
This quietly contemptuous attitude of the “ upper” classes of Mere 
towards the poor schoolmaster was equally obvious at a later period 
among the “great” ones of Dorchester. When, however, recognition 
began to greet Barnes from conspicuous and influential quarters in 
ali parts of England, the contemptible partition of icy exclusiveness 
which had hitherto separated him from his fellow-townsmen _per- 
ceptibly melted away. How, indeed, could such world-wide appre- 
ciation and honourable notice be ignored even by the {ite of 
Dorchester society? Thenceforth the poor schoolmaster became a 
very eligible and, indeed, obsequiously honoured acquaintance. It 
is to be hoped that with the advent of the railway and the telegraph 
a broader feeling, resulting from wider knowledge of mankind, has 
gradually emancipated the inhabitants of even the most remote and 
inconsiderable towns from the thraldom of such a petty and 
** philistine” spirit. 

On the other hand, it is but fair to admit that if, upon the whole, 
such treatment was assuredly contemptible, it was not altogether 
devoid of plausible extenuation. That Barnes usually displayed a 
marked shyness of demeanour, an awkwardness in his gait and mien, 
and a certain amount of indifference to his personal appearance, 
could not escape the most cursory glance. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that ordinary observers could have had sufficient 
penetration to detect, under such an unpromising exterior, the exist- 
ence of exceptional mental refinement, and of very rare intellectual 
endowments. 

Barnes was of medium height, stoutly built, and his face, though 
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instinct with profound and, as it were, quiet intelligence, was com- 
posed of somewhat heavy features. It is noticeable that in very 
early manhood his head was as bald as it was at the latest period of 
his life. ‘To my childish fancy he seemed to be a venerable person, 
and certainly he had the appearance of a man verging on middle 
age. A few years later, whilst his children were turning over some 
pictures in a portfolio, chance brought to their notice a portrait of 
Shakespeare, when one of them instantly exclaimed, “ Oh, that’s 
papa!” 

Having premised these few remarks touching the probable causes 
which led to the nearly isolated social position which Barnes occu- 
pied, I will now introduce the only two visitors—that is to say, the 
only two still living in my memory—who were to be seen at Chantry- 
House ; and certainly the only really welcome guests who, towards 
evening, joined the family circle in the little parlour—Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith. They were young people, amiable, eminently sociable, and, 
like their host, poor. It was probably this narrowness of means 
which constituted one of the causes leading to and consolidating 
their acquaintance with Barnes. Mr. Smith was a dancing-master, 
very lively, witty, and intelligent. I have no doubt that the little 
parlour often resounded with a roar of laughter elicited by his merry 
and amusing conversation. The friends removed to Dorchester 
about the same time, and there the old cordial intimacy was 
renewed. 

Shortly after Barnes had become the tenant of Chantry-House 
his wife presented him with their first child, a daughter. To this 
infant he gave the name Laura, conjoining another which has 
escaped my memory. For some little time before and after this 
event, I frequently noticed a small neatly bound volume in his hand. 
Prompted by boyish curiosity, I sought an opportunity to take a peep 
at the favoured little book, which I found was entitled Petrarca’s 
** Canzoniere.” The continued presence in his imagination of the 
Laura celebrated by the Italian poet reasonably accounts, I think, 
for the preference Barnes accorded to that name. It can hardly be 
regarded as far-fetched to assume, moreover, that this evidently 
entrancing study of Petrarca may have tended to produce a far 
more important consequence : it probably paved the way for his own 
attempts in a similar direction. This, of course, is a mere conjec- 
ture, seeing that confidential intercourse, or even familiar conversa- 
tion, between master and pupil could hardly be expected. I had no 
means of ascertaining, even supposing the thought had occurred to 
me, if poetry occupied any portion of the very few hours at Barnes’s 
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unrestricted disposal. I was thoroughly persuaded that a great 
scholar would never condescend to waste his time upon the produc- 
tion of any mere vagaries of the imagination! This supposition, it 
need hardly be said, was the product of a very immature judgment. 
From a general survey of numberless unimportant incidents not 
particularly noted at the time, I now regard it as highly probable 
that versification occasionally afforded Barnes a pleasing diversion 
from the nearly all-absorbing dry and recondite study of philology. 

There followed, at no long interval, a second daughter, who was 
named Julia, after her mother. She was a remarkably good-tempered 
lively child, the echoes of her merry voice often giving unwonted 
speech to the old rooms. Some years elapsed before the appearance 
of a third child, a boy, who, I think, died in his infancy. This was 
a severe bereavement to Barnes, and the first of his family afflictions. 

The schoolroom was situated on the upper storey of the house, 
and had a front aspect. This aspect, already described, would, but 
for the presence of youth, have inevitably imparted a grave and 
solemn direction to the thoughts and feelings of a beholder. No 
counteracting object was visible—the church and the churchyard 
were all that could be seen. 

Not only whilst he was in the schoolroom, but throughout the 
day, Barnes usually—constantly I was about to say—wore, in all 
seasons, clement or inclement, a long, light-blue, rough-faced, 
flannel-textured dressing-gown. In fact, during the whole time— 
four or five years—that I was numbered among his pupils, I rarely 
saw him otherwise attired: and now, whenever he presents himself 
to my imagination, he invariably wears the well-remembered 
garment: to me that long-flowing gown is inseparably associated 
with the man. It was only on Sunday, and when he went into the 
town,—a very rare occurrence,—or on any other special occasion, 
that he would don, though with evident reluctance, a black coat. 
In the former he seemed thoroughly at his ease; in the latter he 
always presented an air of restraint, as though his limbs were in 
bondage. 

Wielding little else than untiring forbearance and clemency, 
Barnes succeeded in maintaining strict discipline in his school. 
The very mildness of his rule seemed to act as a charm against the 
intrusion of any lurking spirit of insurbordination, and constrained 
even those boys who were troubled with unruly proclivities, not only 
to love but to respect their master. Indeed, in every phase of 
intercourse with his pupils, Barnes rarely failed to show a certain 
amount of consideration towards them, a consideration which at 
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times seemed almost to border upon deference ; yet there was never 
seen to mingle with this uniform lenity the slightest affectation of 
familiarity. Similar mildness of temper characterised his very 
restricted intercourse with society; though it did not exclude the 
presence of a resolute spirit when urgently called for: the spirit was 
there, but the will to summon it was always tardy. 

It must not be inferred from the remarks just made that Barnes 
was never seen tohandle a cane. On the contrary, he made frequent 
use of that customary instrument for the discipline of refractory 
boys—to point to the various parts of diagrams chalked either on the 
floor or on the wall. No doubt he was wont occasionally to employ 
it in a slightly minatory way to awaken attention, but never—at least 
my memory furnishes no instance—for actual chastisement. The 
equanimity of his temper was remarkable. To me it seemed to be 
the foremost spirit that presided over and controlled the whole course 
and scope of his acts and behaviour. Credence, indeed, may fairly 
be given to the assertion that most of the passions which stir the 
human breast were in him either non-existent, or exercised a more 
or less feeble influence. Searching my memory, I can find but one 
harsh inroad of excitement upon the habitual placidity of his 
demeanour. For this ebullition of temper, I confess, though some- 
what tardily, but with becoming contrition, that I was the wilful 
cause. I had committed some fault—of what kind there remains 
no trace—which, from the consequences immediately following it, 
was probably an act of contumacy. Barnes summoned me to 
attend him in the little parlour. With my book in my hand I 
entered the room, and was told to sit in a chair, which was near the 
door and close to one end of a small pianoforte. I sat there for 
some time doggedly inattentive. To iterated inquiries whether I had 
done the task assigned me, I made no answer. At length Barnes 
suddenly rose from his seat and, seizing me by the shoulder, gave 
me a severe shaking. This momentary surrender to angry feeling 
was instantly regretted. Slowly resuming his seat, Barnes cast upon 
me a glance which expressed self-rebuke, visibly tinged with sorrow, 
and then directed me to leave the room. Yet if ever an obstinate 
boy deserved a sound whipping I certainly deserved it on that 
occasion. 

From the preceding observations it consistently follows that the 
usual methods which Barnes adopted to secure the attention and 
improvement of his pupils were characterised by gentle persuasiveness, 
a persuasiveness, however, that was rarely unassociated with quiet 
firmness. It was by easy and unconstrained conversation, inviting 
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inquiry, not by formal and dogmatic lectures, that Barnes imparted 
direct instruction to those under his tuition. There was one 
peculiarity—probably the more expressive term, singularity, would 
not be inappropriate—in his teaching which deserves notice. In 
order to rivet the attention, and to impress vividly and surely on the 
memory, of those boys specially occupied in learning the meaning of 
a certain number of words, he had recourse to the following device. 
Instead of conning their lessons, in accordance with universal custom, 
silently,—assuming that, in many cases, they conned them at all, or 
only in a seemingly attentive manner, and at best more or less 
imperfectly,—the boys were directed to sing or intone—I am not 
competent to give a special appellation to the performance—each 
word and its meaning.' This practice, as may well be supposed, 
was very attractive to the boys, and, there can be no doubt, went far 
towards producing the full effects intended. Whether its conse- 
quences in other respects and directions were equally satisfactory 
cannot be so easily determined. 

As to the way in which the boys disported themselves after school 
hours, Barnes gave very little heed. At times he would take them 
for a walk, but I never knew him to suggest any kind of recreation. 
That he himself, when a boy, joined his fellows in a game of cricket, 
football, or marbles, is not altogether incredible ; but it is a sup- 
position surrounded by so many opposing appearances and doubtful 
points that I dare not venture to offer any explicit conjecture. Time 
occupied in mere physical exercise, apart from the ordinary and 
necessary movements of the body, he seemed half disposed to 
consider as an encroachment upon the higher claims of the intellect. 
Not that the precedence he gave to mental activity implied disregard 
or distaste, much less contempt, for athletic sports or pastimes : his 
tolerant spirit would have shrunk from interdicting any active recrea- 
tion that did not trench injuriously upon time legitimately due to 
higher and more valuable pursuits : but as to the direction to which 
his own preferences pointed no room for doubt was possible. In 
spite, however, of this obvious tendency, there was at least one 
physical exercise to which with evident satisfaction he would often 
betake himself. When not handling a book or a pen, to which he 


1 Some idea of the variations of voice involved in this intonation may find 
expression in the following notes : 
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The central notes were repeated or restricted according to the length or complexity 
of the definition which the word to be learnt happened to present. 
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awarded priority in a very decided manner, there was nothing he 
seemed to wield with more enjoyment than that now obsolescent 
agricultural implement, the scythe. A deliberate retrospective glance 
into a long closed-up recess of my memory reveals, as clearly defined 
and as vividly presented as if impressed but yesterday, a picture of 
the poet—then, however, hardly acknowledged as such even by 
himself—habited in his everlasting dressing-gown, mowing, in strong 
and masterly style, a narrow lawn which intervened between the 
garden and a path that skirted the back of the house. Surely no 
professional scythe-man could have shown more hearty good-will and 
pleasure in his work. I perceived, however, that the long skirts of 
the dressing-gown came occasionally dangerously near the scythe, 
and very obviously impeded the freedom of the mower’s actions. To 
no other vigorous recreation, at least as far as my observation 
extended, was Barnes sufficiently inclined to induce him to afford 
it a share of his attention: study, with almost tyrannous insistence, 
absorbed nearly the whole of his leisure time. 

On Sunday, with unfailing regularity, the boys were marshalled 
to church. Associated with this recurrent observance there still 
lingers in my memory a contrast which, shortly before the service 
began, attracted even my boyish observation. With his head and 
body bent as if to avoid notice, and with steps so faintly audible that 
it seemed as though he sought to muffle them, Barnes slowly and 
meekly passed along the aisle to his allotted pew. In due time 
came the rector, whose progress from the entrance of the church to 
the pulpit attracted the marked attention of all present. The build- 
ing reverberated the sound of his quick sharp step, and sent a flutter 
of awe or fear to the hearts of the simple parishioners. His head, so 
far from being bent in saintly humility, or even in a decorously pious 
fashion, was thrown back with apparently supercilious contempt ; 
and the prevailing expression on his face seemed to be that of a man 
who feels that he is enacting a part altogether repugnant to his 
nature, and that the sooner the service he is bound to perform is 
over the Detter. The contrast, in all its visible details, between the 
two men, except that they were both young, was striking. The 
former presented the deau ideal of a clergyman: upon the latter, no 
shadow of a real link connecting him with any office or function 
which partook even remotely of a spiritual character was at all 
noticeable. Let it not be supposed, however, that there is any 
intention to gainsay the justice of the adage, that the mere outward 
appearance, and even the manners, of a man, are not to be taken 
as veritable indications of his character ; and therefore it may be 
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regarded as by no means improbable that, in spite of his unpromising 
demeanour, the vicar was entitled to be ranked among tolerably 
worthy persons. 

Considering the even tenor of his life at this time, Barnes furnishes 
in his daily habits and occupations nothing further, at least to my 
memory, that is deserving of special notice. I have endeavoured to 
portray, with what light from the remote past is left to me, yet with a 
full confidence in the accuracy of all that reappears, the chief features 
which his life at Chantry-House presented, not only during the time I 
was with him, but probably for the whole period—about ten years— 
of his residence there. The changes which he ventured upon were 
insignificant, and few and far between; for he was pertinaciously 
disinclined to hazard any deviations from customary routine. Rarely 
was he-absent from Mere. Occasionally, during the vacations, his 
excursions would extend to some of the neighbouring towns and 
villages: once, indeed, to my knowledge, he wandered as far as 
Bristol ; but he was never more happy and at his ease than when at 
home. This marked tendency on his part to vegetate, as it were, 
in a state of almost utter seclusion was, it need hardly be said, very 
detrimental to his worldly interests and prospects. Yet there can 
be no doubt that with the obviously disastrous consequences—obvious 
at least to the little world around him—of persistently continuing to 
follow such a retired and undeviating course of life, he was but 
faintly impressed. At all events he was very reluctant to admit that 
they were to be classed among those consequences so essentially vital 
in their character as to demand really serious consideration, much 
less any immediate change in what had become habitual, and in many 
respects satisfactory, to him. Never, perhaps, did the shadow of 
Ambition cross his path. If, perchance, it ever presented itself to his 
imagination, it was probably regarded as little better than a chimera, 
generated by a diseased fancy, as a pernicious disturber of tranquillity, 
as a fomenter of fantastic and unwholesome aspirations. That yet 
more disquieting and delusive goddess, Fame, held a yet lower place 
in his estimation, and was probably regarded with positive dislike, 
Such very unusual indifference to seductive and potent spirits, ac- 
knowledged by the world to be the chief inspirers of those energetic 
resolves and efforts which lead men.to the accomplishment of great 
and glorious achievements, may, to some extent, be attributed to a 
self-concentration, which very effectively tended to banish from his 
mind any inclination to launch into what he regarded as mere specu- 
lation and barren activity. It may also have derived strength from 
an innate repugnance—remarkably active in Barnes—to ostentatious, 
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and even to much that is usually regarded as legitimate, display of 
personal superiority, whether based on the intellect, on riches, or on 
beauty. In him, however, this apparently selfish quality was certainly 
not incompatible with the co-existence of many tender social 
affections. 

Among the few persons with whom Barnes associated, there was 
not one who had the courage, or even the inclination, to admonish 
him of the impolicy, if not the pernicious obstinacy, of a continued 
residence in Mere. Upon all topics of a controversial character, 
Barnes was usually very reticent ; and he pertinaciously held aloof 
from whatever related to the strictly private affairs of his neighbours ; 
whilst his disinclination to obtrude any point touching his own condi- 
tion or that of his family was, if possible, still more decided. A 
warning voice, nevertheless, reached him ; a voice that came from a 
friend in the highest and most endearing acceptation of the term— 
his wife. Mrs. Barnes possessed a rich fund of common sense. This 
quality, combined with a broad perception and appreciation of her hus- 
band’s abilities, impressed her with the belief that if those abilities were 
brought into wider and more immediate contact with the world they 
would realise, if not a distinguished position for their possessor, at least 
a very desirable competency, including the means of keeping up a 
domestic establishment more in accordance with her notions of respect- 
ability, and with the just estimate she had formed of her own proper 
position in society. I have been assured that on many occasions she 
gave utterance to this settled and frequently present conviction, a con- 
viction which was usually formulated much in the following manner : 
“Mr. Barnes”—thus she was invariably heard to address him— 
“Mr. Barnes, you are burying your talents in this poor out-of-the- 
way place.” But the strongly fortified constitutional inertia of her 
husband presented few assailable points. It is highly probable, in- 
deed, that Barnes felt very little additional weight upon his mind 
when he yielded assent to the opinion that he was “burying his 
talents.” Not that he was unwilling to utilise his abilities, even were 
it to gratify to some extent merely those aspirations of his wife which 
pointed to an advance in “respectability”; but he was extremely 
reluctant to shorten the present very limited leisure time he enjoyed 
by assuming greater responsibilities. The continued pressure, how- 
ever, of sound practical advice and of gentle remonstrances from 
such a quarter wrought at length the desired effect. But it may 
confidently be assumed that he showed great disinclination to shake 
himself free from the magical toils which the ineffable charms 
and tranquillity of study had woven around him. It was about 
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the year 1834 that he summoned up sufficient resolution to face 
the discomforts and dangers of change ; and as courage and discre- 
tion were in him amply represented, his success in some important 
and populous town might be regarded as a foregone conclusion. He 
determined that Dorchester should be his future abode, and that 
vigorous efforts should be made to increase the number of his pupils. 
How he fared for some little time after his arrival in that town, I am 
unable to give any account. I quitted his school in 1829, and it was 
not until 1836 or 1837 that any close intimacy between us was renewed. 

I think it was in the year 1831 that an incident occurred which, 
from a ghastly tragedy ever haunting it when called from its niche 
in my memory, has escaped the oblivion enshrouding so many other 
unimportant occurrences. As far as my observation extended, 
Barnes, with evident pleasure, invariably stopped and spoke to any 
itinerant foreign musician whom he might happen to meet by the 
wayside. His linguistic knowledge was of prodigious extent: with 
most of the ancient and modern languages of any importance he was 
thoroughly conversant ; and even the remainder comprised very few 
with which he was entirely unacquainted. Now it happened that 
during the midsummer holidays in the year mentioned Barnes was 
on a visit to my parents, who then resided in College Green, Bristol; 
and whilst standing with one or two others at the open drawing-room 
window an Italian boy, with some strikingly unmusical instrument, 
approached and, stopping in front of the house, began to play. The 
music, or rather—‘ not to put too fine a point upon it ”—the noise 
was by no means inviting to the occupants of the window ; but Barnes, 
incited by the inveterate propensity just noticed, seized the oppor- 
tunity to say a few words to the boy. The poor little wanderer, 
hearing such unexpectedly intelligible expressions, looked up at the 
speaker, and instantly the broad grin—displaying a remarkably white 
row of teeth—and the sparkling eye which lighted up his face 
showed with what lively satisfaction he was moved. That this 
feeling of enjoyment was not confined to the boy, a glance at Barnes 
afforded ample evidence. There was something picturesque, and 
even dramatic, in the scene thus presented. How thorough was the 
mutual satisfaction shown by two individuals having divergencies of 
character wide as the poles asunder! Physically, how unlike in 
features and complexion! The sunlight fell with clear radiance 
upon the bald head, expansive brow, and pale round face, of the 
stoutly built man ; whilst the profusion of thick jet-black hair, the 
low forehead, and the thin, swarthy visage, of the boy deepened and 
blended in the shade. It was a presentation which, from certain 
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striking aspects it displayed, recalled to my mind portraits that the 
great painter, Rembrandt, had produced. A mass of waving bright 
green foliage afforded a fitting and charming background to this 
interesting group of human actors. But there was, as it were, a 
further background of infinitely sombrous aspect hidden as yet from 
mortal sight. Not the wildest imaginings of the performers and 
spectators of that bright summer day’s incident could have conjured 
into the realms of possibility even the faintest shadow of the dark 
and atrocious act that was soon to follow. At that time there prowled 
in the noisome quarters of the city certain callous and cowardly 
miscreants who had earned a diabolical notoriety as burkers and 
resurrection-men. ‘The unfortunate Italian boy became one of their 
victiis, 

From this visit to Bristol—to him so notable and exciting— 
Barnes returned to his village home, there to enjoy a short respite of 
studious quietude before. encountering the comparatively stirring 
exigencies which awaited him at Dorchester. That he would over- 
come whatever difficulties presented themselves was amply guaranteed 
by the powerful qualities of endurance and perseverance which found 
inexhaustible reserve forces in his character. Besides, the news of 
his profound classical acquirements had preceded him, and gradually 
brought him juster and more adequate remuneration for his teaching, 
His success in imparting linguistic knowledge was, indeed, excep- 
tional, and culminated some years later when his ability as a teacher 
of the Hindustani was forced upon the attention of the world. But 
it was a triumph which brought him mere profitless importunity ; for 
the days of his career as a schoolmaster were closing in, and the dawn 
of a more propitious to-morrow was upon the point of greeting 
him. 

During some few years, however, Barnes was a stranger to “ so- 
ciety” in Dorchester as he had ever been in Mere. ‘This ostracism 
from the company of the “ select few,” as previously remarked, may 
probably have been occasioned, to a certain extent, by his own per- 
sistent self-effacement. At all events, Mr. Smith and his wife con- 
tinued for some time, as heretofore, to constitute the “ bulk” of his 
acquaintance among the townsfolk, and—far more bewailed by him— 
the range of his acquaintance with desirable books was almost equally 
limited. 

In those days very few facilities were within the reach of the stu- 
dent pursuing any branch of literature or science for smoothing the 
ruggedness of his course. Only in large cities, with favourable capa- 
bilities, were to be found public libraries and reading-rooms at al 
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adequate to supply some assistance towards extricating him from his 
difficulties. In this respect Barnes was sorely inconvenienced and 
crippled. No private source of any appreciable extent was open to 
him from which he could assuage, beyond an irritating sip, his parch- 
ing thirst for information. This very serious hindrance to the advance 
of his studies, I had the opportunity and pleasure of slightly lessen- 
ing. At that time it happened that I was acquainted with a gentleman 
whose library contained a wide assortment of the most important 
productions of our best authors, especially of those whom we justly 
style our old classical writers. It caused me the liveliest gratification 
to introduce Barnes to this gentleman, with whose name a host of 
pleasing recollections is indissolubly associated—William Morton 
Pitt, of Kingston Marlwand, near Dorchester ; Member of Parliament 
for the County of Dorset, from 1790 to 1826, without opposition. 
He was a man who stood forth in conspicuous contrast to most of the 
dwellers in the town near which he resided, and, indeed, to the great 
mass of those who were not his immediate neighbours. No doubt 
the absolutely distinctive qualities of a gentleman are innate, and are 
rarely susceptible of acquisition ; and this may serve as at least a 
plausible reason for their rare appearance among the generality of 
mankind. William Morton Pitt transcended, indeed, the typical 
English gentleman, by the possession of numerous endearing and 
attaching qualities. He was a man of unfailing courtesy, of the 
most perfect temper, imbued with the highest sense of honour, ever 
animated by a chivalrous spirit, and endowed with an eminently refined 
and scrupulous character—attributes without which the moral con- 
stitution of an English gentleman would be imperfect. With these 
lofty possessions he combined a perfectly gentle disposition, a charm- 
ing amiability and modesty, a kindliness of heart, and an unfailing 
cheerfulness. Such an affluence of nobleandamiable qualities brought 
him—not invariably, for his gentle spirit was at times sorely tried by 
ingratitude—not only the admiration accorded to the gentleman, 
but an amount of love far beyond what the chivalrous attributes 
shining alone could hope to acquire. In a word— 
A truer, nobler, trustier heart, 


More loving, or more loyal, never beat 
Within a human breast. 


At a later period, Barnes received me again into his school as 
usher, or rather as pupil teacher. I was anxious to obtain his 
valuable assistance to acquire at least an ordinary knowledge of the 
classics: but instruction imparted by the best qualified master could 
afford little effectual aid to a pupil unblessed with a retentive 
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memory. The chief ruling methods which had formerly characterised 
his instruction remained unaltered. Between him and his pupils 
reigned the same perfect accord. The same practical illustrations 
for impressing on the memory useful facts and problems ; and the 
same felicitous conversational lectures so effective in gaining and 
retaining the attention. But the intoning of lessons was heard no 
more. It had probably disclosed many ill effects which all its 
advantages were not found to counterbalance. There was little else 
that, by its novelty, attracted my attention. In Barnes himself I 
perceived greater change than in his scholastic rules. He evidently 
regretted his former freedom and quietness—the pleasures he had 
found in mowing his little lawn and in cultivating his large garden. 
To him the pure charms of a country life were dimmed even by the 
few inconsiderable restrictions and inconveniences which surrounded 
him in Dorchester. How often do we meet in his works with some 
fervent expression of his deeply rooted love of rustic scenery, as when he 
says : ‘*I sat down on a rude seat I had formed beneath some old 
trees, that darkened the twilight of the evening into gloom, and as 
the smell of the bean-blossoms was wafted along on the cool air, and 
I thought on the fruits and plants that were ripening around me, I 
exclaimed to myself, ‘ O fortunatos, sua si bona nérint, agricolas !’”! 

During my residence with him at that time, Barnes sent some 
contributions to Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine. By his desire, I made 
fair copies of a fewof these productions. ‘The subject-matter related, 
if I remember correctly, either to philology, or to the archzology of 
Dorset and the contiguous counties. Beyond this peep behind the 
curtain which concealed his private occupations, I was not admitted 
into his confidence. From him no word, either written or spoken, 
revealed to me even the shadow of a suspicion that he had glanced 
towards, much less that he had actually invoked, the muse. Yet 
there can be little doubt that many of his poems were then in a 
finished state, and were indefinitely withholding pleasure from 
thousands because their author was unable to summon up sufficient 
courage to overcome his modest misgivings as to the sufficiency of 
their merits to meet the eye of a critical world. 

It was in June, 1840, that I involuntarily bade a final adieu to 
Barnes. I had the fullest intention at the time of renewing my 
acquaintance with him in a near future. But the course and hurry 
of events contributed gradually to give to that future a very indefinite 
aspect. Shortly after quitting Dorchester, a longing possessed me, 
and at length prevailed, to visit the Continent, where I remained 
1 Views of Labour and Gold, p. 124. 
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many years. Long absence and rapid changes tended to weaken 
youthful impressions, and when I returned to England my remem- 
brance of Barnes had become visibly dimmed. Time after time, 
however, I determined to visit one for whom I entertained much 
respect, and to whom I was indebted for much of my education. I 
had also a fixed intention of writing to him, the pen on one or two 
occasions being actually held in suspense ; but both the visit and the 
letter were always deferred until a more convenient “to-morrow” 
—an indefinite time so acceptable to hesitating resolutions—a 
“to-morrow” which gradually increased in distance, and finally 


disappeared. 
Cc. J. WALLIS. 
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THE SCILLONIANS. 


CILLY is a name well known at Lloyd’s and in shipping circles, 
but strikes more unfamiliarly the ear of the outside world. 
Tourists in summer time pay the little Cornish archipelago a visit 
more frequently than was formerly the case, many of them drawn 
there, doubtless, by the consideration that it is somewhat out of the 
beaten track of fellow holiday-seekers. As a rule they have been 
agreeably surprised at the pretty and picturesque grouping of the 
islands, at the variety of their scenery in miniature, and by the 
presence in them of a fairly numerous and well-to-do population. 
Unless they conversed freely with the islanders, they, perhaps, may 
not have learned that this insular folk dub themselves Scillonians, 
which is certainly a prettier name, and less likely to be useful to 
unskilful punsters than Scillians. Many persons of more or less dis- 
tinction have given to the world their impressions of Scilly. Dr. 
Borlase, of eighteenth century reputation as an antiquary, is one of 
them. Then there have been Mr. Wilkie Collins, the late Dean 
Alford, the late George Lewis, Mr. Leonard Courtney, “ Rob Roy” 
of canoe fame, with a host of others. It is needless, therefore, to 
say that Scilly’s claims to notice have in the past been treated in an 
agreeable literary fashion by competent hands. Still the writers, 
without exception, have only dealt with the configuration of the 
islands, with their flora of the hedges and sea-floor, with their rocks, 
and with the humours and hues of the all-pervading, ever-visible, 
and ever-audible sea. They have treated of everything external, 
readily visible to the eye of the curious wayfarer, but as to the inner 
life of the islanders, of their history, traditions, habits of body and 
mind, of all that goes to make the Scillonian proper, they have 
written nothing that is worth reading, for the very good reason that 
those things were a closed book to them, which they had neither 
time, nor opportunity, nor power to open, even if they had had the 
desire. Yet Scilly, corisidered as a place of population, is a world 
within itself, separate and distinct from the rest, and withal perhaps 
so interesting, that I have thought I might weave together out of my 
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knowledge of it an account of Scillonians, which, while revealing 
their idiosyncrasies, would make manifest their claim to the attention 
of thoughtful journeyers round the shores of the British Isles. 

The Scilly Isles lie some thirty miles south-south-west of 
the Land’s End, varying in size from St. Mary’s, the largest and 
nine miles in circumference, to bare islets with but a stray scrap of 
grass here and there on their rude surface. Still, over a hundred in 
number, endlessly broken in outline, sinuous and ragged in surface, 
interlocked with each other, with countless tiny bays and capes, they 
make their thirty square miles of sea room pretty or picturesque, 
when summer smiles on them. Then, especially at dawn or sunset, 
they can put forth with justice some claim to loveliness. In winter 
an Atlantic gale sends the whole ocean’s force against a thousand 
rocks, submarine and above the surface of the waves, and surging 
miles of wild, white, whirling foam convey to the imagination a 
mingled sensation of grandeur and of terror. Yet within what, in 
tempestuous weather, appears a seething expanse of water, there is, 
at least, one safe haven. The islands encircle a roadstead which can 
afford secure anchorage to the largest ships, and where every description 
of warship and merchantman has sought and found suitable shelter, 
from Massilian triremes down to the steam-moved craft of our own day. 

Scilly is drenched not only with ordinary ocean air, but with that 
mild atmosphere which rises from the Gulf Stream, here for the first 
time after its long voyage from the Mexican shore washing the 
English coast. As a consequence the climate is relaxing, but in 
the colder months of the year strangely mild. This fact has to be 
borne in mind if agricultural Scilly is to become intelligible. The 
almost entire absence of frost and snow in the Cassiterides favours 
every sort of vegetation, even that indigenous to semi-tropical lands, 
which, while not imperatively craving extreme heat in summer, 
would still find frost fatal. Hence for a long time past the farmers of 
the islands have sought their account in sending early potatoes to 
the English markets, and more recently have embarked with most 
lucrative result in an extensive culture of winter flowers, notably, 
every variety of the narcissus. Thus the fertility of the soil com- 
bined with the perennial softness of the air will explain generally 
why small farms are profitable in Scilly, and help to shed light on 
the position of the Scillonian farmer. To understand him properly, 
however, it will be necessary, first of all, to consider how Scilly’s 
place on the map affected its history, and how with the know- 
ledge of that history the comprehension of Scillonian colonisation 
is bound up. 
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Standing well out from the Land’s End, and containing more 
than one harbour suitable for the craft of former days, Scilly, in the 
long ages when vessels depended on their white wings mainly, for 
a swift course over the waves, was a naval outpost for Britain 
appreciated and used. In all the wars with France it was held as of 
military service, and depended on the castle of Launceston in Corn- 
wall. This much and little else we know of the group prior to the 
sixteenth century. Of archzological remains of an earlier date there 
are a few. Barrows at Sampson Island and elsewhere have been 
opened, and antique objects found within. At Tresco are the ruins 
of an abbey of St. Nicholas, which is supposed to date from the 
eighth century. Here and there are works of stone and earth 
which point to the religious activities of the Druids, or to the toil of 
Norse vikings, or of those who wished to find defence against them. 
There are the remains of a fort which bear testimony to the mili- 
tary anxieties of Henry VIII.’s advisers. But for all this the Scilly of 
to-day begins with the Godolphins. Shortly before the advent of the 
Spanish Armada, Sir Francis Godolphin obtained from the Crown 
his lease of these islands, which form part of the duchy of Corn- 
wall. That lease was renewed from time to time by his descendants, 
was held by the family of the dukes of Leeds, who are Godolphin- 
Osbornes, and finally lapsed to the duchy of Cornwall about the 
beginning of this century. Later, Mr. Augustus Smith, a gentleman of 
Hertfordshire, obtained the group on a lease of three lives from the 
duchy, and after his death, his successor and nephew, Mr. T. 
Algernon Smith-Dorrien Smith, formerly of the roth Hussars, secured 
an extension of term. 

The old-established names of families in Scilly were, however, in- 
troduced into the islands long before the advent of the gentleman, 
who overthrew the railings with which an Earl Brownlow sought 
to enclose Berkhamsted Common, and who was known as “ king of 
Scilly.” The blue blood of Scilly is derived from the Godolphins, 
and from Sir Francis of that ilk several island households have 
descent, and consequently distant kinship with the great ducal 
house, which owed its foundations to the political achievements of 
the statesman once known as Sir Thomas Osborne. In the six- 
teenth century, there settled at the farmstead of Holy Vale in St. 
Mary’s, the most considerable of the Scilly Islands, Captain Crudge, 
a Cavalier officer of horse, who had married Ursula, a daughter of 
the Sir Francis Godolphin for the time being. The daughters of 
this union, for there do not appear to have been any sons, married 
into respectable families resident in Scilly, and the old farmstead 
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at Holy Vale, divided now into three, is still inhabited by their 
descendants. Indeed, the connection spread more widely still, and 
the pedigree is everywhere proudly cherished and remembered. All 
those persons who intermarried with Captain Crudge’s daughters, 
were either those, or the sons of those, who had suffered from the 
Civil War on the king’s side. They had sought under the powerful 
friendship of the Godolphins a shelter in Scilly. Here they occu- 
pied themselves with husbandry, or derived comfortable livelihood 
from the then considerable activity of the place as a port. The 
tenure of the Godolphins was feudal. They held the place for the 
king’s service. ‘Therefore, those settlers, born of the turmoil of the 
great rebellion, had work to do besides farming, and caring for the 
interests of London merchants and shipowners. There were pike- 
men and fencibles to drill and keep up to the standard of the 
military training of the time. ‘They also formed a magisterial body 
of twelve men, whose duty it was to punish evildoers. A repre- 
sentative section of the Scillonians of to-day trace their descent then 
from persons compromised in the Civil War, and connected through 
Captain Crudge with the Godolphins. None of them are of Cornish 
origin. Devonshire, Derbyshire, and other counties, but not the 
land of Tre, Pol and Pen, sent these colonisers of the Cassiterides 
on their westward journey. Prince Charles, afterwards Charles IL, 
came to the Cassiterides about this time, when Sir John Gran- 
ville was holding them, and at Holy Vale, the state chair, which the 
Prince used at the Star Castle, is still preserved in the house of Mr. 
Richard Mumford, J.P. The contemptuous tourist who, gazing 
down into Holy Vale from the furze-crowned downs above, scorn- 
fully observes that he is glad at last to see trees which are 
comfortably visible without the aid of a microscope, has no idea 
of the historic tradition. The cockney out on a holiday would 
be amazed and bewildered utterly, if he could only gauge the 
thoughts of some of those farmers of a few acres, who note his 
impertinent curiosity with quiet observance, and who are much 
too self-possessed to be even disdainful. In fact, they are amused 
to the full extent of their capacity. I think, unless my recollec- 
tion of past reading is gravely at fault, that it is Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
who many years ago, in one of the magazines, expressed surprise 
that Scillonian English should be so pure, correct, and free from 
provincial idioms as it was. At Mousehole, Newlyn, and the many 
Cornish fishing towns he may have had experience of a dialect 
as different from English as is the fasois of a West Indian negro, 
but he did not know, probably, that the Scillonians, at least the 
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dominating element, are not Cornish. The accent of the county of 
which electorally they form a part is entirely wanting on their 
tongues. Nor, of a truth, is the difference of temperament less 
marked than that of speech. There have been immigrants from 
Cornwall, Tregarthens, Trewigs, Trenears, Trevellicks, and so on, but 
the Godolphin settlers having had the upper hand for so many genera- 
tions have, impressed their own correcter locution and more Eastern 
English of inheritance and education upon the population. Of 
course, also, there is a tabernacling element in the inhabitants of such 
a group of islands—lightkeepers, coastguards, and other folk, who have 
come there for a time only in the first instance, but have finally 
settled down. Moreover, servants and farm-labourers come in con- 
stantly from Cornwall. 
: Nothing is more curious at Scilly, however, than the marked 
differences in appearance, language, and character which separate 
the dwellers on the small inhabited islands which lie so close 
together as to be almost touching each other, and which are dis- 
tinguished from St. Mary’s as the “off-islands.” Yet the St. Agnes 
man is different from the denizens of the three hamlets on St. 
Martin’s. The latter are taller, slimmer, and wonderfully thrifty, as 
arule. St. Agnes is more Bohemian and reckless where money is 
concerned. A St. Martin’s spinster of advanced years once suffered 
from the attentions of a thief to her strong box. She did not know 
how much gold was filched, but she thought a good deal, adding that, 
if only a handful of sovereigns had been taken, she should not have 
missed them. St. Martin’s is, in Scillonian repute, a place of 
strenuous economies and .accumulated capital, whereas the dark- 
haired, more sturdily built men of the more western isle enjoy fame 
for other habits. Ellis is the distinctive family name of the abode of 
frugality, while Hicks is a frequent cognomen -where Scillonian man 
is freehanded. Bryher has a comparatively poor and insignificant 
population, largely Penders, while Tresco is considerably coloured as to 
its idiosyncrasies by the fact that, for more than fifty years, it has been 
the seat of the personal residence of two proprietors of the islands. 
Practically the main means of support of the families on the smaller 
islands have been farming and pilotage. ‘The latter is now a very 
uncertain and limited source of income. The former, happily, in the 
“ off-islands,” as in St. Mary’s, has received a new stimulus, since 
myriads of narcissus bulbs have changed the spirit of the Scillonian 
farmers’ dream. Fishing as a trading speculation, or a business, has 
never been pursued by the islanders. They do fish, indeed, but now 
and then, and merely to eke out their housekeeping resources. Even 
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then, strangely enough, this, like sea-bathing in the Cassiterides, is 
only the habit of a few. 

Lying in the path of merchantmen it was but natural that 
Scillonians, who had thriven on farming the island soil, or by ship 
agency, in what was a busy port when east winds baffled the sailing 
vessels of other days in their attempts to enter the Channel, should 
turn their thoughts to shipbuilding and shipowning. As will be 
readily understood, the descendants of the Godolphin settlement were 
a class of men superior in intelligence and enterprise to any one 
would, on the face of things, expect to find in a locality apparently, to 
most men, so out of the way as Scilly. They, however, at the 
beginning of this century threw themselves into the constructing and 
freighting of small argosies with avidity. Ina short time there were 
three shipbuilding yards in Heugh Town, St. Mary’s, and numerous 
Scillonian barques, brigs, brigantines, and schooners ploughed every 
sea of the world. Before the repeal of the Navigation Acts money 
was made thus ; Scilly, too, largely supplied the master mariners ; and 
when these skippers, as they did in those days, acquired a com- 
petency, they came and settled down in the old home. They are 
passing away now, but they did constitute a not unimportant factor 
in the social life of the Cassiterides. Scilly was conscious that it 
sheltered in its small bosom cosmopolitan experience as well as sang 
azul. With all this assurance of worth and conviction of merit, it 
was comical, when steamers brought more frequent tourists from the 
mainland, to see the strangers step on shore with arrogant super- 
ciliousness, as a Gulliver might do disembarking on the coasts of a 
Liliput. It did require much self-satisfaction to be only tickled by 
that assumption, which seemed to say: “ Now, you minute folk cast 
away on these insignificant islands, look at us ; mark, read, and digest 
us, who come from the great world of gas lamps, railway trains, and 
universal hurry.” This the islanders did, and admitted to them- 
selves with disgust that these visitors were of very inferior quality, 
measured by the correct Scillonian standard. As philanthropists and 
large-minded men and women, they would rather have remained 
under the delusion that humanity outside the archipelago could show 
some higher forms than they were able to boast. The evidences of 
the senses, constantly affected by the advent of intruders, was not to 
be denied. It was sorrowfully admitted, with full consciousness of 
manifold imperfections, not perhaps without some slight motion of 
self-approval, that Providence had said its last word when Scillonian 
man was instituted, that the rest were frauds, or at least very inferior 
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The application of the steam-engine to ocean cargo-carrying 
dealt a fatal blow at shipbuilding and shipowning Scilly. Iron ships 
and steamships could not conveniently be built there, and the 
island Antonios did not seize the golden opportunity and invest, 
as soon as they should have done, in steamers. Moreover, craft 
propelled by screws and wheels were indifferent to contrary winds. 
They passed Scilly by, when the old sailing vessels would have put 
in, whether they liked it or no. Thus mercantile Scilly has become 
like Venice, a ghost of its former self, and the advent of a ship is 
greeted with mournful curiosity and surprise. It is suggestive of 
historical reminiscences, and a departed glory. 

Commerce having thus failed, melancholy, “ divinest melancholy,” 
would have made our islands its very own but for the “roots.” 
“Lily roots,” that is what Scilly, in the young days of its flower “boom,” 
called the precious narcissus bulbs. The narcissus had long grown 
in the islands in a semi-wild state. Who introduced it no one can tell. 
Perhaps the old monks, who, with a shrewdness characteristic of 
them here as elsewhere, chose the best site in the archipelago for 
their religious foundation. The flower may have come in with the first 
votaries of St. Nicholas, patron saint of sailors, long years before the 
Norman Conquest. Its commercial uses appear first to have dawned 
upon Mr. Richard Mumford, of Holy Vale, and Mr. William Trevellick, 
of Rocky Hill. ‘Fhe rumour of the result of their consignments to 
Covent Garden gradually oozed out. The Scillonian is not quick to 
grasp a new idea, but, when he does get hold of it, no dog is more 
tenacious of hisbone. It looked almost like sin to lay out money on 
things that were not good for food or clothing. But there seemed no 
question about the financial successes of Rocky Hill and Holy Vale. 
So, with misgiving, “roots” were purchased, things with Latin and 
French names, which there was something almost uncanny and 
unholy about. Awkward culinary mistakes arose, too, out of the 
new importations. Housewives mistook the bulbs for vegetables, and 
as a consequence there were financial groans from strong men, mingled 
with the acuter cries caused by the stomachic agonies of families. 
These troubles passed, however. The bulbs, when the new year 
came, had sent up crisp tall stalks with fair flowers surmounting them. 
Covent Garden salesmen sent back by post delightful cheques in return 
for consignments of “lilies,” more delightful—so it is said—to lovers of 
thebeautiful. The blessed news spread like wild fire, as rumour ofalluvial 
soil well pocketed with nuggets speeds over kloofs and veldt, as scandal 
in high places, as report through the bazaars of India. “ Lilies paid 
and paid very well.” Shares in ships were not in the running with 
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them ; potatoes were nowhere. These were true Pactolian flowers. 
So the Scillonians, male and female, from the highest to the lowest, 
from the king that sits upon his throne ; in a word, to leave Scripture 
poetry and come down to hard prosaic fact, from Mr. Dorrien Smith, 
at Tresco Abbey, to the humblest cottager, with his narrow allot- 
ment, laid out ground in roots. This floriculture is still in process 
of expansion and development. Last year over a hundred tons of 
flowers were exported. Indeed, the Scillonians intend to become a 
great bulb centre, and to be in a position to supply outside wants 
with them as well as with the narcissus flower. 

What has been written above may give, in fairly accurate outline, 
an idea of the lineage and the means of livelihood of the Scillonians. 
Many of them, however, derive an income from investments, and 
live a drowsy, vegetating existence. There are in Heugh Town, also, 
a few tradespeople, who in their shops sell miscellaneous articles of 
merchandise, from wearing apparel to fish-hooks. There is a market 
in which two butchers retail portions of the animals they occasionally 
slay. Besides, should be mentioned two admirably conducted hotels, 
Holgate’s and Tregarthen’s, frequented by summer visitants, and 
which may be made his headquarters by any reader of this paper, 
who should wish to study the Scillonians for himself, with comfort and 
advantage. There are one or two public-houses, but teetotalism has 
taken strong hold of Scilly in recent years. A drunken man is rarely 
seen there, and, generally, the standard of morality is high. 

Religiously, the islands are well looked after. There is a chaplain 
of the Isles, the Rev. Mr. Cunningham, and there are clergymen alsoat 
Tresco and St. Agnes, while Bryher and St. Martin’s have both their 
little churches. Methodism was introduced by John Wesley himself. It 
has possibly seen its best days here. It is certainly not in so flourishing a 
condition as good Methodists would wish, though supporting a minister 
and having services in three chapels on St. Mary’s. The Bryanites, an 
offshoot of Methodism, have anumber of adherents, maintaining two or 
three ministers and providing regular preaching in three or four chapels. 
There are several Unitarians in Scilly, but they possess no place of 
worship and content themselves with an external conformity to the 
ritual ofthe Established Church. When it is censidered that the pre- 
sent population of the Scilly Isles is but little over two thousand, it will 
be seen that they are not badly off for the means of religious worship. 
Still, earnest evangelists are constantly coming over and stir up the 
worldly-minded as though they were veritable heathen. This rough- 
ness of itinerant prophets occasions, from time to time, not a little 
repining. In Scilly, however, as in the West of England and elsewhere, 
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the Church has gained great ground of late years. The revivalism 
which recruited the Dissenting cause formerly where it flagged, has 
been of late less prominent as a religious force than formerly. 
Indeed some, whose brilliant “ experiences ” once thrilled love feasts, 
are now pillars of the Church of England. 

Politics have tended to introduce a new cross division into the 
island life of recent times. Under the old county franchise there 
were few voters. Whether they were many or few did not matter 
much, as there was no contest in West Cornwall for something like 
a quarter of a century. That electoral division was a Whig preserve, 
on which neither Tory nor Radical dared poach. The last Reform 
Bill and the Redistribution Bill of 1884 have altered ali that. Scilly 
has some three or four hundred votes in the St: Ives division. These 
were nearly all given for the Tory candidate in 1885, and for the 
Unionist in 1886. ‘The Dissenters here, as elsewhere, are inclined 
to Gladstonianism. At the same time the Chaplain of the Isles is a 
very Conservative Boanerges. That his children may not err from 
the true path, he has erected in their nursery an image of the master 
of Hawarden, at which they discharge infantile missiles. Unfor- 
tunately the performance of civic duty is a source of greater mutual 
embitterment in small places than in large. All the voters, too, have not 
completed their political education. It might interest Mr. Bright, 
perhaps, to know the reason assigned by one labourer for giving his 
vote to Mr. Ross in i885. ‘I votes for the Tories,” he said, 
‘because the Tories guv us cheap bread.” ‘The member for Central 
Birmingham has found, I believe, eloquent expression for another 
reading of history. 

Superstition is not more prevalent in Scilly than in most small 
places. There is no little nervousness about ghosts, nevertheless. 
Many of the houses are old and the wind howls dismally around, 
about, and through them on stormy nights. Modern Scilly, too, 
had a shock to the tone of its moral and mental system in the 
sudden suicide of the late Chaplain, at the parsonage of St. Mary’s. 
He is said to “walk” a great deal, and, if all reports are true, a 
little noisily. Considerable alarm has prevailed on this account. The 
good old island doctor, scion of an ancient Cornish family, endeavoured, 
in not unoriginal fashion, to reassure the feeble-minded. A bleak 
December night has seen A‘sculapius proceed at midnight to the 
lonely churchyard by the sea. While the waves murmured hoarsely 
on the rock-strewn beach below, he lighted his pipe at the grave of 
the unfortunate clergyman, who rested so uneasily. Thus science 
fulfils its enlightening mission in the world, even in remotest nooks 
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and corners. For my part, I take leave to doubt whether some of 
our London luminaries of modern discovery, and so on, would not 
have hesitated to perform that feat with the lucifer. Take it in all 
its bearings it was a throwing down the gauntlet to the spirits, which 
many materialists would prefer doing by deputy. Nervousness, bred 
of isolation, is responsible for alarms of the type of this one, 
which our good Doctor Moyle sought to allay. For the Scillonians, 
in the main, are theoretically Sadducee in such matters, except when 
common report unsettles scepticism. Then ill-lighted roads, and 
gusty corners, windswept to the hoarse accompaniment of the ocean, 
as it chafes granite boulder against granite boulder, or falls in angry 
rumble on a pebble-strewn shore, are suggestive of eerie possibilities. 

But whatever it be, whether the parson’s ghost, the doctor’s mid- 
night ramble, the carryings on of Mary Jane, or her lively grief 
under promptings of remorse, all is public property in Scilly. The 
inhabitants prey upon each other for news. Like the Athenians of 
old, they are keen after some new thing. Gossiping flourishes 
apace. Love can find no dell sacred from prying eyes, and, an 
inheritance from past seafaring days, spyglasses are common. The 
Scillonian cannot go far out of range of the naked eye of his 
neigkbour. He is never sure that he is not being fixed by his tele- 
scope. So he is wonderfully wary and circumspect in his goings, 
wearing gingerly the white flower of a blameless life. ‘Therefore he 
is much affected to solitude and reflection. He will walk often 
alone, for he ponders deeply problems of profundity, deeming that in 
a world of slander and mischief-making his own thoughts are his 
safest companions. Occasionally the monotony of individual 
existence is broken by a quiet party. The entertainer gives a tea at 
six, and a more formidable supper at ten. What is known as heavy 
cake, a culinary compound never met with out of Cornwall, is always 
to the fore for the first meal. Clotted cream is also offered to the 
guests. To feed them is one thing, however; to amuse them quite 
another. Dancing in not a few houses is held to partake of the 
nature of forbidden fruit, while cards are a snare of one terrible and 
unmentionable. Then the Scillonian abhors jesting. He is far too 
staid andsuperior torelish conversation that savours of flippancy. Any 
mild traditional joke he allows himself to repeat he lays to the account 
of some buried island worthy, who has long gone hence to answer for 
his levity. Possibly this is because of late years the young genera- 
tion has moved away so quickly, leaving behind only their more lethargic 
brethren, who are grateful to be infused with the salt and wisdom of 
predominating age. There is one entertainment, at any rate, that 
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never palls on the palate of the islander; that is, the arrival of the 
steamer, especially in the summer months. Busy as he may be, 
he will strive to be a witness of that event. As a self-respecting 
Scillonian he would know at first hand who has come by the “ boat,” 
what outwandered sons or daughters of the soil have returned after 
a long pilgrimage, and how many strangers have intruded on his 
native land. Then, when everyone has stepped ashore, and there is 
no scrap of strange humanity left to feast the eyes and speculate 
upon, all Scilly that desires to keep actively abreast of the march of 
the times moves up from the pier. The great function of the day is 
over ; there is nothing further to do but to talk about it, but to find 
out who has received letters, and if they contain anything of interest. 
Moreover, politics are not forgotten. At the newsroom the Zimes, 
more generally in the domestic circle the Western Morning News 
and the Western Daily Mercury, are carefully studied. The Cornish- 
man and the Cornish Telegraph give more immediately local news, 
and in their columns Scilly reads approvingly reports of its own per- 
formances; the number of baskets of lilies which the “ Lady of the 
Isles” took to Penzance on her last voyage, the proceedings at the 
Wesleyan school-treat, or of a meeting made memorable by Bryanite 
or teetotal oratory of more than usual brilliancy. 

Many of the magazines find regular readers here. Households 
club together for the purchase of several periodicals, for which they 
have their own system of circulation. But the Scillonians are not to 
be imposed upon by any display of imaginative fancy, of large infor- 
mation, or of literary gift. A lady of the lineage of the Godolphin 
settlers observed once that she thought it “very good of so many 
clever people to take so much trouble to write for her amusement 
and entertainment, particularly so when she could buy so much of 
them for so little.” She spoke compassionately, feeling fully con- 
vinced of her superiority in being able to sit at Scilly in an arm- 
chair in judgment on those distant weavers of articles. She regarded 
the literary worker much as bees are looked upon by those who 
delight in their honey, and who think it must be much less pleasant 
to make it than eat it, and feel a malicious satisfaction at a cheap 
entry on the fruits of others’ labour. 

Scilly is not awed by the prestige of any literary magnates. Has 
it not inspected some of them at close quarters, seen them land at 
the pier fresh from that levelling enemy of mankind, mal de mer? 
George Eliot was at Scilly with Lewis, and lodged at the house of 
the postmistress in Heugh Street, and here she is currently 


rumoured to have been hard at work on “Adam Bede,” while 
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Lewis was prodding about in rock-pools left bare by the receding 
sea, and in many parts of Scilly densely populated with every variety 
of anemone, above all with the crassicornis, of a more than floral 
splendour. Lord Tennyson was here. To him, too, attaches a 
local legend. His identity was not discovered at first by the hostess 
at Tregarthen’s, where he stopped. Having occasion to bathe his 
feet at night, the author of “Enoch Arden,” “In Memoriam,” and 
the “Idylis of the King,” damaged either jug or basin ; and it was 
averred that he and the late Mrs. Tregarthen were not of one mind 
as to his obligation to replace the whole toilet set. Scilly, rightly 
judging that there are few greater novelists than George Eliot, and 
few greater poets than Tennyson, and having been brought into 
intimate relations with both, is “inclined to look down on lesser 
lights with complacency, if not with disdain. Scilly does not seek 
them out, but they come to it. The group of islands being small, 
and everybody in touch with everybody else, strangers, however 
illustrious, are susceptible of observation and analysis, which is 
eminently instructive and reassuring to the island student. Indeed 
persons and personages of the highest social position in the State are 
constantly being entertained by Mr. Dorrien Smith at Tresco in the 
summer months, for every yachtsman of note visits the Cassiterides. 
Here, perhaps, is humanity of sufficiently high a flight to call for 
self-respecting reserve and reticence; but for the rest of the world 
they must pass under rigid examination, their claims to consideration 
are not taken on trust, and they will not escape classification 
after the Scillonian standard, which is by no means to be readily 
satisfied. 

Nor would any account of Scillonians be complete without 
allusion to the wrecks which occasionally have occurred here, which 
have done so much to bring grist to the island mill, and to supply 
the lack of furniture dealers in the group. ‘The same causes which 
have worked to spoil the islands as a port have also operated to 
diminish their prosperity as a wreck centre. When a whole fleet of 
sailing vessels might be beating about outside the archipelago, it is easy 
to understand how a sudden onrush of wild weather would bring some 
of them to grief on inhospitable rocks and ledges. All well-disposed 
islanders felt sorry for owners, and merchants, and insurers, when 
they witnessed, from time to time, tall ships hard and fast upon the 
rocks, and they assisted to salve the cargoes and the vessels as best 
they could. Thus money was brought in by storms and fogs. 
Much useful cabin furniture, also, was sold at the auction sales, 
which followed a wreck. This is why in so many Scillonian dwellings 
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nautical-looking couches and chairs give bad sailors an uneasy 
notion that they are at sea and only on ¢erra firma of an ambiguous 
and unreliable sort. Hasty generalisers mayalso be apt to stigmatise 
the Scillonians as wreckers on seeing the housings of so many 
argosies figuring as the domestic gods of landsmen. Nothing would 
be further from the truth, I can assure them. There are, doubtless, 
in Scilly, as elsewhere, many persons of dubious principles, who 
have appropriated the goods of others, when those goods have been 
thrown out of the sea on their shores ; but this is the exception. 
Still wrecks have brought the islanders into touch with most of the 
merchandise which is borne upon the deep, and apart from the 
profitableness of the communion, it is in some sort a liberal 
education ; at least it tends to practical acquaintance with com- 
mercial geography. 

At the beginning of this article I laid stress on the predominating 
influence exercised by those whom I have called the Godolphin 
settlers, in giving their permanent and prevailing characteristics 
to the Scillonians. That settlement is, I take it, marked also by 
many names of places. The nomenclature of the physical features 
is mainly Celtic, and probably of immemorial antiquity ; while the 
farms bear largely English names. Taking the former we have : 
Peninnis, Permellin, Porthcressa, Porthellic, Mincarlo, Minevaur, 
Minnewithan, Minmaneuth, Mineledgan, Carn Marvel, Carn 
Thomas, Partincarn, and so on. Among the latter, “ Holy Vale” 
has probably a very ancient source ; still its form is English. Then 
there are besides the homesteads or hamlets of “Content,” “ New- 
ford,” “ Longstone,” “ Rocky Hill,” though “Tremelethan” and 
“ Trenowth ” speak again of Cornish influences. 

The Scillonians, therefore, are a people of varied origin. Necessities 
of different kinds brought their fathers there, and new necessities 
bring occasionally fresh settlers to-day. When Sir Francis Godolphin 
obtained his very feudal lease, he provided openings in the Cassi- 
terides for those in whom he was interested, and his family did the 
same kindness for some whose fortunes were unsettled by the Civil 
War. Afterwards the rise of a considerable shipbuilding and shipping 
interest at Scilly introduced some new blood, while the fact that 
Scilly had a considerable garrison and a naval squadron always near 
it, during the great French war, will account for more. Most people 
seem to have a tradition of having come in from somewhere at no 
very remote period of the past, and I am doubtful if there is any 
aboriginal population, that is to say, families who have no record or 
reminiscence handed down of having once lived somewhere else. 
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Nor is it to be forgotten that the real Scilly is as much greater than 
Scilly as Anglosaxondom is than England. At the beginning of the 
century the islands were more populous than they are now, yet the 
Scillonians, with some few exceptions, are prolific. They may not have 
possessed the earth as a result of their multiplication. Still, east, west, 
north, and south, in the colonies, in the United States, in our great 
towns, in the tropics and directing mighty ships, are many hundreds, 
if not thousands, of men doing as prosperously as their fellows, who 
look to the Cassiterides as to the old homefarexcellence. Nearlyallthe 
children of the place have gone roving, and so there are few portions 
of English earth that are not in constant communication with our 
diminutive archipelago. Therefore the Scillonian is very much a man 
ofthe world. Heis rarely utterly uninformed. In many cases he is a 
person who has read with much judgment, if not widely. He is more 
philosophical than humorous, a fact perhaps due to the perpetual 
presence before his. gaze of “the melancholy ocean.” He is con- 
versant with maritime enterprise, yet occupied with a most delightful 
floriculture. Indeed, he is one rather to be envied than pitied. I 
hope that it may be gathered from what I have written that, if he has 
a good opinion of himself, there is ground for his self satisfaction. 


FRANK BANFIELD. 

















CHARLES LAMBS LETTERS. 


TOLERABLY complete and carefully-arranged collection of 

the letters of Charles Lamb has long been felt tc be a 
desideratum in English literature. Now, however, that the labours 
of Canon Ainger, in his capacity as editor of Lamb’s entire works 
(the letters included), have been brought to a successful termination, 
this want has at length been fully and adequately supplied. Of the 
previous editors of the letters it cannot be denied that the first and 
most distinguished, Serjeant Talfourd, laboured under very peculiar 
difficulties. When in the year 1837 he gave to the world the “ Letters 
of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life,” Mary Lamb was still 
living, and a decade of years was destined to elapse before the 
tragedy of her life could be made known. Accordingly many of her 
brother’s letters were omitted altogether from the collection, whilst 
others of them were published in a garbled and mutilated shape. 
At length, the troubled and storm-tossed spirit of Mary Lamb 
passed away from the earth, and with her departure disappeared the 
principal obstacles that had lain in the path of the editor of her 
brother’s literary remains. Unfortunately, Talfourd did not rise to 
the height of the occasion. Instead of revising and re-arranging his 
earlier work, which was from the necessity of the case a scrappy, 
inadequate and unsatisfactory performance, he contented himself 
with simply issuing two supplementary volumes under the title of 
“Final Memorials of Charles Lamb.” Nor have the other editors 
of Lamb’s writings been a whit more successful in their labours. 
The order in which the letters should be published is clearly and 
beyond question the order of chronology. But Mr. G. A. Sala, Mr. 
Thomas Purnell, and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald have all alike erred in 
printing them, not in the order in which they were written, but - 
arranged in groups according to the persons to whom they were 
addressed. Hence it is that it has been reserved for Mr. Ainger, 
more than half a century after the last of the letters was penned by 
its author, to give to the world the first complete and satisfactory 
edition of this charming and characteristic correspondence. 
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Of Canon Ainger’s work as a commentator it is not necessary 
that much should be said. His notes, generally speaking, have the 
rare merit of being scholarly and accurate, and the still rarer merit of 
being brief and to the point. As a consequence the author is not 
overloaded by the commentator, and we are not constrained to 
follow, as best we may, the course of a neat rivulet of text meandering 
through a meadow of annotations. Indeed, if Mr. Ainger has erred 
at all, he has erred in being too sparing rather than too profuse in 
the comments he has permitted himself to make. The principle 
that he has laid down for his guidance he has explained to us in his 
introduction to the “ Essays of Elia.” The writings of Lamb, it is well 
known, are particularly rich in quotations. Where these quotations 
are palpable and are avowed, Mr. Ainger considers it to be part of 
his business to trace them to their source. “ But besides those 
avowedly introduced as such, Lamb’s style,” he informs us, “ is full 
of quotations held—if the expression may be allowed—in solution. 
One feels, rather than recognises, that a phrase or idiom or turn of 
expression is an echo of something that one has heard or read 
before. With such allusiveness as this,” he continues, “I need not 
say that I have not meddied in my notes. Its whole charm lies in 
our recognising it for ourselves.” May I venture in all humility to 
express my dissent from the canon laid down in these words? How, 
I would ask, if we altogether fail to recognise the allusion for 
ourselves? Is the charm of it to be lost upon us for ever? 
Are we to derive no assistance, to reap no advantage, from 
the wider reading and the superior wisdom of the editor? Let me 
take an example to make my meaning clear. In writing to the Rev. 
H. F. Cary, Lamb says: “I passed by the walls of Balclutha.” 
The reference is to a passage in Ossian—‘‘I passed by the walls of 
Balclutha, and they were desolate.” Would it not have been worth 
the commentator’s while very briefly to state this simple fact for the © 
benefit of that numerous class of persons who have never read a line 
of Ossian, and to whom as a consequence Lamb’s words would be 
only so much meaningless chatter? True to his self-imposed rule, 
however, Canon Ainger does not vouchsafe a syllable of comment. 
At other times, again, when he does condescend to furnish us with a 
reference, he is by no means so definite and precise as it is assuredly 
his duty to be. Take a single instance. ‘“‘Gryll will be Gryll,’ 
vide Spenser,” writes Lamb in one of his letters to Coleridge. 
** Faéry Queen,” adds Mr. Ainger, leaving it to the luckless student to 
find out the book and the canto and the stanza for himself. It will 
hardly be matter for surprise if in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
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the search is abandoned in despair. ‘Of the persons who read the 
first canto,” wrote Macaulay, “ not one in ten reaches the end of the 
first book, and not one in a hundred perseveres to the end of the 
poem. Very few and very weary are those who are in at the death 
of the Blatant Beast.” But enough of the barren and unprofit- 
able theme of the minutiz of verbal criticism. Let us proceed 
without further delay to the consideration of the matter of the letters 
themselves, and see what sort of light it is they throw on the life and 
the character of their author. 


Let Gryll be Gryll, and have his hoggish minde ; 
But let us hence depart whilst wether serves and winde. 


The first letter to be found in the collection is addressed to Cole- 
ridge, and bears the date May 27,1796. At that time Lamb would 
be twenty-one years of age. His attachment to Coleridge was one of 
the deepest and most intimate experiences of his life. For seven 
years they were schoolfellows together at Christ’s Hospital, and the 
friendship which there began was destined to endure with scarcely a 
break for upwards of half a century. “It is a rare fortune,” says 
Carlyle, “that gives to the man the friends of the boy.” ‘‘ Coleridge,” 
writes Lamb, “you know not my supreme happiness at having one 
on earth (though counties separate us) whom I can call a friend. 
Remember you those tender lines of Logan’s ? 


** Our broken friendships we deplore, 
And loves of youth that are no more ; 
No after friendships e’er can raise 
Th’ endearments of our early days, 

And ne’er the heart such fondness prove 
As when we first began to love.’” 


Lamb was ofa shy and nervous temperament, and during the early 
days of struggle and of trial his friends and his acquaintances avere 
few. Hence all the sharper and the keener were the pleasure and 
the satisfaction that he derived from his correspondence with 
Coleridge. “Thank you for your frequent letters,” he writes. “ You 
are the only correspondent, and, I might add, the only friend, I have 
in the world. I go nowhere, and have no acquaintance. Slow of 
speech and reserved of manners, no one seeks or cares for my 
society ; and I am left alone.” ‘There were, however, other reasons 
for the solitary life that he led, besides his shyness and his reverie, 
and these are fully revealed and laid bare in his correspondence. 
The taint of madness derived from his father’s side affected Lamb as 
well as the other members of his family, In the opening letter of 
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this collection, he writes to his old friend and schoolfellow : “* My 
life has been somewhat diversified of late. The six weeks that 
finished last year and began this, your very humble servant spent 
very agreeably in a madhouse at Hoxton. I am got somewhat 
rational now, and don’t bite any one. ButmadIwas. Coleridge,” 
he continues in the course of the same letter, “it may convince you 
of my regards for you when I tell you my head ran on you in my 
madness, as much almost as on another person, who I am inclined 
to think was the more immediate cause of my temporary frenzy.” 
Who, then, it will very naturally be asked, was the other person to 
whom reference is here so pathetically made? It was, there is every 
reason to believe, “ the fair-haired maid” from Hertfordshire, Lamb’s 
first and only love. Whether the course of his love ran smoothly or 
not is matter of surmise and conjecture. All that we know is that 
his affection for Alice W n was the fancy of the day and of the 
hour, whilst his devotion to his sister Mary was the master passion of 
his life. It was in one of the lucid intervals that he enjoyed even in 
his prison-house at Hoxton, that he composed the touching lines to 
his sister : 





If from my lips some angry accents fell, 
Peevish complaint or harsh reproof unkind, 
*Twas but the error of a sickly mind 

And troubled thoughts, clouding the purer well 
And waters clear of reason ; and for me, 

Let this my verse the poor atonement be— 
My verse, which thou to praise wert e’er inclined 
Too highly, and with a partial eye to see 

No blemish. Thou to me didst ever show 
Kindest affection ; and would’st ofttimes lend 
An ear to the desponding love-sick lay, 
Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 

But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 

Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend. 

‘Lamb’s madness was of brief duration, and he was wont at times 
to look back upon it almost with feelings of regret. “At some 
future time,” he writes once more to Coleridge, “I will amuse you 
with an account, as full as my memory will permit, of the strange 
turn my frenzy took. I look back upon it at times with a gloomy 
kind of envy ; for, while it lasted, I had many, many hours of pure 
happiness. Dream not, Coleridge, of having tasted all the grandeur 
and wildness of fancy till you have been mad! All now seems to be 
vapid, comparatively so.” 

But whilst Lamb’s frenzy was of short duration, and of an 
exceptionally mild description, very different was the fate of his 
sister. Near the close of his life he wrote thus to Wordsworth : 
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“Your letter, save in what respects your dear sister’s health, cheered 
me in my solitude. Mary is ill again. Her illnesses encroach 
yearly. The last was three months, followed by two of depression 
most dreadful. I look back upon her earlier attacks with longing; 
nice little durations of six weeks or so, followed by complete 
restoration—shocking as they were to me. In short, half her life 
she is dead to me, and the other half is made anxious with fears 
and lookings forward to the next shock .. . . I see little of her ; 
alas! I too often hear her. Sunt lacryme rerum/ and you and I 
must bear it.” How bravely Lamb bore the many troubles and 
trials by which he was afflicted is written on every page of his 
correspondence in characters that cannot be mistaken. From the 
fatal Thursday of September 1796, to the day of his death, his 
devotion never failed, and his courage never flagged. The nature of 
the calamity that befell his household is told by Lamb himself in one 
of the early letters to Coleridge. “I will only give you the outlines,” 
he writes. ‘“ My poor dear, dearest sister, in a fit of insanity, has 
been the death of her own mother. I was at hand only time 
enough to snatch the knife out of her grasp. She is at present in a 
madhouse, from whence I fear she must be moved to an hospital. 
God has preserved to me my senses : I eat and drink and sleep, and 
have my judgment, I believe, very sound. Write as religious a 
letter as possible,” he continues, “ but no mention of what is gone 
and done with. With me ‘the former things are passed away,’ 
and I have something more to do than to feel.” 

Such was the terrible plight in which Lamb found himself as he 
stood on the threshold of manhood. The whole weight of the 
family was cast upon him, and right well was the burden borne. By 
constant and unfailing industry he succeeded in earning a livelihood 
that was at least sufficient to keep body and soul together, in himself 
and in those who were dependent upon him. The little journal of 
his “ foolish passion,” which he had a long time kept, was committed 
to the flames, and henceforth he made it the main business of his 
life to cherish and to foster “the dear domestic ties,” and “ the 
charities of home.” Mary ever held the first place in his thoughts 
and his affections. ‘I am a fool,” he writes, “bereft of her co- 
operation. I dare not think lest I should think wrong, so used am 
I to look up to her in the least and the biggest perplexity. To say 
all that I know of her would be more than I think anybody could 
believe, or even understand ; and when I hope to have her well again 
with me, it wouid be sinning against her feelings to go about to praise 
her, for I can conceal nothing that Ido from her. She is older and 
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wiser and better than I, and all my wretched imperfections I cover 
to myself by resolutely thinking of her goodness. She would share 
life and death, heaven and hell, with me.” Next to Mary, Coleridge 
continued to hold the highest place in Lamb’s esteem. “I am living 
in a continuous feast,” he writes to his friend Manning in March 
1800. “Coleridge has been with me now for nigh three weeks, and 
the more I see of him in the quotidian undress and relaxation of his 
mind, the more cause I see to love him, and believe him a very good 
man, and all those foolish impressions to the contrary fly off like 
morning slumbers. He is uncommonly kind and friendly to me. 
He ferrets me day and night to do something. Ue tends me amidst 
all his own worrying and heart-oppressing occupations, as a gardener 
tends his young tulip.” Coleridge was the suggester and inspirer of 
high and lofty thoughts in the minds of the men of his own generation, 
and, like many of his contemporaries, Lamb was charmed and 
captivated by the genius and the eloquence of “the inspired charity 
boy.” “In my acquaintance with you in London,” he writes, 
“ your conversations won me to the better cause, and rescued me 
from the polluting spirit of the world.” But, admirable as Coleridge’s 
preaching was, his practice was not found by Lamb, any more than it 
was found by other people, to be equally unexceptionable. Gratitude 
for friendship bestowed, and for favours received, might possibly 
be always felt by Coleridge, but, if it was felt, it was by no means 
always or even frequently expressed. ‘ Do what you will, Cole- 
ridge,” wrote his wounded and offended friend, “ you may hurt and 
vex me by your silence, but you cannot estrange my heart from you 
all. I cannot scatter friendships like chuck-farthings, nor let them 
drop from mine hand like hour-glass sand. I have but two or three 
people in the world to whom I am more than indifferent, and I can’t 
afford to whistle them off to the winds.” 

Having few friends in the world in the early part of his career, 
Lamb very naturally and very wisely devoted all his spare moments 
to literature. Books were to him instead of friends. Writing from 
his desk in Leadenhall Street, he says: “ Not a soul loves Bowles 
here ; scarce one has heard of Burns ; few but laugh at me for read- 
ing my Testament. They talk a language I understand not. I con- 
ceal sentiments that would be a puzzle tothem. I can only con- 
verse with you by letter, and with the dead in their books.” To 
what good purpose Lamb held converse with “the dead, but scep- 
tred sovereigns, who still rule our spirits from their urns,” his letters 
no less than his poems and his essays bear full and ample testimony. 
Next to Charles Lamb the man and the author, Charles Lamb the 
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critic claims and merits our attention ; and Canon Ainger is guilty 
only of pardonable exaggeration when he says that if the art or 
science of poetical criticism could be made matter of instruction, no 
better introduction to the study could be found than Lamb’s scat- 
tered criticisms, first upon Coleridge’s and Southey’s verse, then upon 
Wordsworth’s, and generally upon all poetry, ancient or modern, 
quoted or referred to in the letters. What, then, it may be asked, 
were Lamb’s special merits and qualifications as a critic? In reply, I 
would venture to assert that the distinguishing note of his criticisms 
is their sanity and their sobriety. There is nothing that is artificial or 
conventional about them. They are the outcome of the individual 
thoughts and feelings of their author, and are unborrowed from 
any other source. Hence their spontaneousness and convincing 
power ; hence too the width and the breadth by which for the most 
part they are characterised. Lamb was deeply impressed by the 
consideration that there may be distinctive and peculiar merits 
in a great variety of styles, and he was at the same time fully alive to 
the fact that the self-same writer often rises above and often sinks 
below himself. ‘TI look not with ’skew eyes into the deeds of heroes,” 
said Lamb, when recounting the exploits of his landlord, Thomas 
Westwood ; but whilst he was always generous to a fault in hisjudgments 
of other people, he had likewise an eye for the weak side, as well of the 
greatest as of the meanest of men. Coleridge was in his eyes “an arch- 
angel alittle damaged.” ‘“ He is going to turn sober,” he writes, “ but 
his clock has not struck yet ; meantime he pours down goblet after gob- 
let, the second to see where the first is gone, the third to see no harm 
happens to the second, a fourth to say there is another coming, 
and a fifth to say he is not sure he is the last.” ‘* Coleridge is quite 
blooming,” he writes on another occasion, ‘but his book has not 
budded yet.” ‘The weak points in Coleridge’s character were those 
of which he was conscious in his own, and it is consequently in 
no way surprising that they did not escape detection at his hands. 
In his judgment of Wordsworth he is equally at home. ‘ Words- 
worth, the great poet,” he humorously writes, “ is coming to town ; he 
is to have apartments in the Mansion House. He says he does not see 
much difficulty in writing like Shakespeare, if he had a mind to try it. It 
is clear that nothing is wanting but the mind.” ‘The presence of humour, 
however, in the case of Charles Lamb, whatever it may mean in the 
case of other people, did not mean the absence of sympathy. The 
same critical insight which enabled him to see the weak points in the 
objects of his criticism enabled him to see their strong points also. 
“‘T was reading your ‘ Religious Musings’ the other day,” he writes to 
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Coleridge, “and, sincerely, I think it the noblest poem in the lan- 
guage, next after ‘ Paradise Lost.’. . . The loftier walks of Pindus are 
your proper region. There you have nocompeer in modern times. 
Leave the lowlands, unenvied, in possession of such men as Cowper 
and Southey.” And again he writes, with true critical appreciation and 
insight : ‘I love you for those simple, tender, heart-flowing lines 
with which you conclude your last, and, in my eyes, best sonnet— 
© So, for the mother’s sake, the child was dear ; 
And dearer was the mother for the child.’ 

Cultivate simplicity, Coleridge,” he continues, “ or rather, I should 
say, banish elaborateness ; for simplicity springs spontaneous from 
the heart, and carries into daylight its own modest buds, and 
genuine, sweet and clear flowers of expression. I allow no 
hot-beds in the gardens of Parnassus.” Not less generous and not 
less discriminating was his estimate of the poetry of Wordsworth. 
“ Yarrow Visited,” and the “ Lines Written above Tintern Abbey,” were 
special favourites of his, whilst of the ‘ Excursion ” he said: “ It is 
the noblest conversational poem I ever read—a day in heaven.” To 
us of the present day Lamb’s judgments upon the Lake poets appear 
to be the plain and unmistakable utterances of reason and common 
sense. To his contemporaries they must have ‘appeared in a very 
different light. The new school of poetry was for many. years 
received with ridicule and contempt by the professional critics of the 
hour. Seeing, they saw, and did not perceive ; hearing, they heard, 
and did not understand. To the Edinburgh Reviewer, “Christabel ” 
was “a mixture of raving and drivelling,” whilst another critic 
declared of this noble and matchless poem that ‘a more senseless, 
absurd, and stupid composition had scarcely of late years issued from 
the press.” After this it is‘ hardly surprising to find that when, in 
1807, two volumes of Wordsworth’s finest poetry appeared, the 
Edinburgh Reviewer had nothing better to say of the “ Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality,” than that it was “ beyond doubt the 
most illegible and unintelligible part of the publication.” 

But whilst Lamb was able to do full justice to the merits and the 
genius of his contemporaries, it was after ali the older writers that 
were the special objects of his affection and veneration. In 
one of his early letters to Coleridge he writes with manifest 
earnestness and sincerity of feeling: “I wish you would try 
and do something to bring our elder bards into more general 
fame. I writhe with indignation when, in books of criticism, 
where commonplace quotation is heaped upon quotation, I find 
no mention of such men as Massinger or Beaumont and Fletcher, 
men with whom succeeding dramatic writers (Otway alone excepted) 
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can bear no manner of comparison.” “Among all your quaint 
readings,” he asks on another occasion, “did you ever light 
upon ‘Walton’s Complete Angler’? It breathes the very spirit of 
innocence, purity, and simplicity of heart. There are many choice 
old verses interspersed in it. It would sweeten a man’s temper at 
any time to read it; it would Christianise every discordant angry 
passion.” As time went on he himself was destined to reawaken in 
men’s minds a love of our ancient literature, but the process of 
awakening was necessarily slow. “I am out of the world of readers,” 
he writes. “I hate all that do read, for they read nothing but 
reviews and new books. I gather myself up unto the old things.” 
And when in later life one of his sonnets, which was cast in an 
Elizabethan mould, was rejected by the editor of the Gem, he 
exclaimed, “ Damn the age! I will write for antiquity.” 

The same feeling that drew Lamb towards our older writers 
was at the bottom of the keen enjoyment that he never failed to 
derive from the sights and sounds of London life. “Streets, streets, 
streets,” he writes, “ markets, theatres, churches, Covent Gardens, 
shops sparkling with pretty faces of industrious milliners, neat 
sempstresses, ladies cheapening, gentlemen behind counters lying, 
authors in the streets with spectacles, George Dyers (you may know 
them by their gait), lamps lit at night, pastrycooks’ and silversmiths’ 
shops, beautiful Quakers of Pentonville, noise of coaches, drowsy 
cry of mechanic watchmen at night, with bucks reeling home drunk; 
if you happen to wake at midnight cries of ‘ Fire !’ and ‘ Stop thief !’ 
inns of court, with their learned air, and halls and butteries just 
like Cambridge colleges ; old bookstalls, ‘Jeremy Taylors,’ ‘ Burtons 
on Melancholy,’ and ‘ Religio Medicis’ on every stall. These are 
thy pleasures, O London, with thy many sins.” In comparison with 
the delights that London afforded, the pleasures of the country were 
to him dull and insipid, whilst “the earth and sea and sky (when all 
was said) was but as a house to dwell in.” I might with very little 
difficulty go on to illustrate, by repeated quotations from the letters, 
the various phases and incidents of Lamb’s career, but time is our 
tale should here have ending, and enough has already been said to 
show how much there is in this correspondence to excite the interest 
and curiosity of the reader. Taken together with the “ Essays of Elia” 
they form a charming and an admirable autobiography. Of many 
other men we may say that the more we think of them the less we 
think of them. Of Lamb, on the other hand, it may with truth be 
affirmed that the more we know him the more, in spite of his failings, 
does he awaken in our breasts feelings of admiration, affection, 
and regard. WILLIAM SUMMERS. 
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A QUIET CORNER. 


IFTY years ago, when the iron horse was yet in his colthood 
and the guard’s horn still made music in pleasant valleys long 
since abandoned to the stoker and the steam-whistle, it must have 
been an easy matter to get out of the world. Only on the highways 
connecting town with town can there have been anything approaching 
a regular traffic, if we except the silent service of river and canal. It 
was no great triumph then, as in these sulphurous days it is justly 
counted to be, to get off the beaten track. For to diverge to righ 
hand or left must have been to plunge at once into rural districts, 
marked indeed on the map, but so far removed from contact with 
“the madding crowd” as to be seldom or never visited save by those 
bound to them by ties of birth or business. These unexplored regions 
year by year have become rarer and more rare, until at last it con- 
stitutes a painful psychological problem to the modest pleasure-seeker 
to discover some scene not yet known to all the world. Even the 
Continental tourist is hard put to it sometimes to break new ground; 
for him, then, whose aspirations soar not beyond his native land what 
hope can remain? Little enough, it is true ; yet are there even now, 
for those who have eyes to see, certain stretches of country still 
untainted by popularity and unknown to the maps and guide-books 
of hackneydom. Of one such beauty-spot, hitherto “born to blush 
unseen,” some account is here to be given. 

The county of Shropshire is in many ways remarkable, and has 
retained an individuality which even the levelling nineteenth century 
cannot wholly obliterate. It offers a curious mixture of ancient and 
modern features. The archzeologist may here have his fill of tumu!i 
and encampments ; at Wroxeter he finds the most perfect remains 
that are left to us of a Roman settlement, viz. Uriconium ; and he 
may trace the course of the great Watling Street, which starting from 
Richborough in Kent intersected England from S.E. to N.W. The 
geologist recognises in the Longmynd one of the oldest, if not. the 
oldest, formations known in our island. The historian may reap 
here the richest harvest of chronicles ; and, finally, the etymologist is 
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rewarded with unlimited wealth of place-names and provincialisms. 
A county which witnessed the final struggle of Caractacus, which is 
watered by Sabrina, which contains Uriconium and Ludlow Castle, 
and teems with evidences of antiquity, can certainly not be called 
commonplace. But when it is remembered that in addition to these 
distinctions it can boast of having produced a Clive and a Darwin, of 
being as famous for its china-ware as it is for its sheep, of possessing 
one of the most famous schools in the kingdom, and of standing high 
in the list of our mining, as well as our agricultural, districts, it must 
be admitted that its inhabitants call themselves “ proud Salopians” 
not without some semblance of excuse. All the more remarkable is 
it that within the limits of this favoured province should be found the 
tranquil and primitive region which, without more ado, we will proceed 
to describe. 

The Hundred of Clun, for so runs its official title, may be said to 
form a rude quadrilateral abutting on Herefordshire to the south and 
the Welsh counties of Radnor and Montgomeryshire to the south- 
west and west. A bird’s-eye view of almost the whole extent of it 
may be had from the summit of the Longmynd, to which stern barrier 
indeed it owes a great deal of its charm. This same Long Mountain, 
or Mynydd, forms the eastern frontier, and the dwellers on either 
side of its broad ridge, metu aut montibus divist, seem to have little in 
common. Indeed, though they do not care to be reminded of the 
fact, there can be no doubt that Wales is the true fatherland of the 
hundred-men. The identity of many of the prevailing patronymics 
with those over the border is too obvious and suggestive to be gainsaid. 
From the top of Longmynd we look far into the Principality, the 
horizon being limited by nothing nearer than the Breconshire 
Beacons. But with it or them we have nothing to do. Let us 
rather examine what lies at our feet. The eye wanders over a smiling 
land—a land which looks as though it ought to flow with milk and 
honey, and which does not belie its appearance. To the right are 
the so-called Stiper Stones looking like a stair of the Anakim, and 
marking the site of mines worked by the Romans, and still at work. 
Beneath them are the woods of Linley, and further west a light blue 
haze betrays the existence of a little town, the metropolis of the 
district, and known to geographers as Bishop’s Castle, but to the 
surrounding country as par éminence The Castle. 

Deriving its name from the fact that it once contained a castle, 
long since vanished, of the Bishops of Hereford, this quaint little 
capital ofthe hundred, nestling so snugly on the hill-side, probably 
looks the same to-day that it has looked any time these two centuries. 
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The church at the bottom and the inn at the top are connected by a 
long steep street, so steep that towards its upper end it is practically 
useless save to the pedestrian. It is much easier to go to church 
than to any other place in Bishop’s Castle. Yet the excellent Castle 
Inn has its patrons, and within its cozy bar the city Fathers are wont 
to unbend when the business of State, or the state of business, is 
discussed during the evening hours to the accompaniment of the 
severe Falernian. There is doubtless much to be debated on these 
occasions. ‘The constitution of the town has lately been changed in 
obedience to an Act which abolished this and several other ancient 
forms of government in favour of the commonplace mayor and alder- 
men. In the seat of the mayor sat until recently a high bailiff, who 
dispensed justice with the help of an ancient mace, temp. Charles II., 
probably the most valuable of all the archives. It is to be hoped 
that the revolution will bring prosperity. Meanwhile the population 
remains pretty much what it was fifty years ago, that is, something 
under a couple of thousand. The young men and maidens are apt 
to prefer the doubtful charms of the neighbouring Liverpool and 
Birmingham to the rural delights which are the main recommenda- 
tion of the place of their birth. 

To reach the heyday of this little township’s importance, we must 
travel back to pree-Reform-Bill ages. Though Ichabod, at least in a 
political sense, may now be fairly written on its city-gates and dead- 
walls, there was a time, still remembered with a flush of pride and 
gratitude, when Bishop’s Castle bravely sent its pair of representatives 
to Westminster. The wayfarer may chance to fall in with some 
ancient burgess who will pour into his attentive ear strange tales of 
the good old times. He will hear of the great Hiring Fairs (now 
obsolescent and soon to be obsolete), and the greater Election Orgies, 
at which ‘‘ the feast of reason and the flow of soul ” were supplemented, 
it is whispered, with beverages many and potent. Alas! whatever 
he may be now, it is greatly to be feared that the townsman of 
that day was neither prude nor purist. If his venality, on certain 
occasions, could be matched, it can only have been by his bibulosity. 
But the scene of these dramas knows them no more, and the jocund 
actors have long since wended, never to play those parts again, over 
the fateful border. 

Everyone has not heard of the Bishop’s Castle Railway, and yet 
it is unique. No other known company can boast such a terminus, 
such stations, such rolling stock. It affects to bring the borough 
after which it is named within touch of the outside world at a very 
safe pace. The grass-grown permanent way, the shanties which do 
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duty for stations, the spasmodic engines, or engine, shadow forth with 
much accuracy the amount of traffic which it serves to facilitate. 
Having much time on its hands it is a service of extreme deliberation, 
covering the twelve miles to Craven Arms occasionally within the 
forty-five minutes, but deeming it no disgrace to occupy the full hour. 
At this headlong rate are its passengers conveyed thrice a day in 
winter, and four times in summet, from Sleepy Hollow to the bustling 
scene of operations which greets the wayfarer on striking the Shrews- 
bury and Hereford system. It is, in short, a kind of joke among 
railways. Its solitary driver is in a state of chronic difficulty about 
his steam ; the jolly guard’s business consists mainly in beaming on the 
simple folk who travel in his charge ; while the safe issue of the journey 
is a perennial miracle. Those who have time to spare and a mind to 
pick blackberries or do a little birdnesting during a railway excursion 
should certainly make a point of travelling at least once under the 
auspices of the B.C.R. 

If we mount to the top of the hill dominating Bishop’s Castle we 
find ourselves in a spot locally called The Heblands, overlooking the 
valley of the little river Camlet. Were it not that an even finer 
prospect awaits him at the so-called Moat, a mile or two to the west, 
one could scarcely resist the temptation to peep into “ gallant little 
Wales” from this coign of vantage. But the view from the Moat, 
which is really one of the many tumuli found hereabouts, or the 
remains of a British encampment, is much to be preferred. The 
valley which holds Churchstoke and Chirbury, Lord Herbert’s 
Chirbury, lies at our feet, and we can follow it into the blue distance 
of Montgomeryshire. Many a far meaner prospect is famous ; but 
very few beyond the natives and their friends have as yet discovered 
the Moat Hill. 

Another favourite excursion is to the Bury Ditches, the site of an 
ancient camp on a conspicuous fir-crowned hill, which is most con- 
veniently reached by way of Lydbury North. No man ever heard, 
at least in these parts, of Lydbury South, East, or West ; but this is 
Lydbury North for all that, and doubtless will remain North to the 
end of the chapter. Its distinguishing characteristic is its extreme 
rurality, coupled with the fact—a rare combination<that it possesses 
only one public-house, and that most inhospitably planted at the 
extreme end of the village—though, by the way, those who approach 
from the opposite direction must reap, of course, a corresponding 
advantage. Jaded folk, J/asés with the metropolitan glare and tumult 
of Bishop’s Castle, come hither for vi//eggiatura, and once a year a 
race meeting is held, which infuses a little life into what, for the 
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remaining three hundredand sixty-four days of the year, is confessedly 
not a Homburg ora Baden-Baden. But for the purely rustic delights 
of sweet simplicity and nature as she appears at her best in the fields, 
it and its immediate neighbourhood would be hard to beat. Never- 
theless it cannot be denied that Lydbury North, in the eyes of the 
outside world, that is, in the eyes of the rest of the Hundred of Clun, 
serves mainly as a means to anend. The end is the Bury Ditches. 
For though we may care to loiter through the fine gardens of Walcot, 
the seat of the Earl of Powis, which lends some social importance to 
the village, we are not likely to meet with any other distractions before 
we enter the dense growth of spruce which defends the time-honoured 
encampment. He must indeed have reached the acme of stolidity 
who can regard without some thrill of sentiment the simple but 
eloquent grass-grown remains of the ancient earth-work. The 
imagination cannot but conjure up a scene contrasting strangely with 
the peace that now reigns so smilingly around us. Time was when 
this fair eminence must have witnessed the struggle of the rude Celt 
against the slowly but surely advancing legions of imperial Rome ; a 
hopeless struggle, which reached its most pathetic point. perhaps on 
the very spot where our feet now press the short sweet turf or the 
luxuriant bracken. In these days the woods lament no worse 
slaughter than that of the pheasants which meet us at every turn, and 
scarcely deign, any more than the Celts of old, to abandon their 
rights of ownership. 

Even apart from their antiquarian interest, the Bury Ditches have 
much which recommends them to our favourable notice. The great 
fir-trees are in themselves a remunerative study, and the student of 
dendrology will look with admiration on the fine specimens of 
mountain-ash, which, thus favourably circumstanced, becomes almost 
a timber tree, and, with its brilliant clusters and vivid foliage, can 
barely be recognised as belonging to the same family with its stunted 
and dingy namesake—a too familiar object in our suburban gardens. 
The “solemn stillness,” broken only by the gentle sough in the fir- 
tops and the soft murmur of the cushat, is eminently favourable to 
the close observation of our friends in fur and feather. Indeed, the 
whole district is a perfect paradise to the naturalist. The clamour of 
the jay, ear-piercing yet not unmelodious, and, at the worst, always 
indicative of the true country, occasionally cleaves even this upper 


air, though belonging of right to the lower woods, where it mingles 
harmoniously enough with the busy cackle of the pie and the wild 
laughter of the yaffingale, or woodchuck, as they call the green wood- 
pecker in these parts. Rabbits abound, and it seems to be their 
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mission to get the South Shropshire yokel into trouble. You can 
scarcely glance at a local print without being immediately aware that 
a Pugh or a Sayce has been haled before the Great Unpaid on the 
charge of “trespassing in pursuit of coneys.” He usually tries to 
exculpate himself by stoutly maintaining that he was “only after 
quice,” which in his nomenclature stands for wood-pigeons. He will 
even stick to his text when the furry evidence of the real object of 
his pursuit has been found by the gamekeepcr thick upon him. 
Humanum est errare. He eventually comes in for one of those 
Draconic sentences which are peculiar to the sense of justice 
entertained by the average rural bench. Had he but confined 
himself to the pastime of half-murdering his wife, all would have 
been well, or at least a small fine would have adequately expiated the 
offence. But to have stalked the unsuspecting coney, or possibly to 
have laid violent hands on the sacred ibis of England, the partridge 
itselfi—ach Gott/ what penalty can be too severe for such a 
miscreant ? Far better were it had he felled his next neighbour to 
the earth or passed whole days in a condition of royal inebriety. 

But we must not leave the Bury Ditches without noticing the 
view, which on the Bishop’s Castle side is, as the novelists would say, 
‘‘a dream of peaceful beauty,” or, as the modern painters, “a 
symphony in green,” unless, indeed, we visit the spot in late autumn, 
when it becomes a brown study. In the Domesday Survey there is 
frequent mention of the excellent condition of the Shropshire woods. 
Oaks were pre-eminent in those days, and the expression dene 
custoditus de quercu is constantly recurring. The ancient forests, of 
which in Gilpin’s time the vestiges of at least four were to be seen, 
have long since gone the way of all timber, but the umbrageous 
character of the county, in this southern division at any rate, is still 
well maintained. Very pleasant is it to look upon the well-wooded 
undulations and fir-capt eminences which lie between us and the 
Welsh frontier, far away by Offa’s Dyke. Very pleasant and provo- 
cative of meditation withal, for we are surveying the outermost acres 
of England in this direction, which, we may depend upon it, were 
not won without the spilling of much good blood. It is hard to 
associate fire and sword with so tranquil a scene, but consolatory to 
realise that nothing more sanguinary than a tithe war is now being 
waged within the range of our vision. 

There is a choice of various descending routes from the Bury 
Ditches to what, failing a-better term, we must call the plain. Where 
all is, in popular parlance, so “ banky,” expressions significant of the 
dead level become merely relative. This is perhaps why cricket has 
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never flourished on this side the Longmynd ; the game cannot be 
practised to advantage on the flank of a hill. We mayreturn, by way 
of Brockton, or of Acton Pool and the faubourg of Colebatch, to the 
metropolis, entering it at the foot of the main street, hard by the 
handsomely restored but as yet spireless church. Or a facilis 
descensus may be made on the Clun side, through upland meadows, 
which in September yield an abundant harvest of mushrooms, and in 
any and all months are full of interest to the lover of bird, beast, or 
flower. It is this latter path that we will now take, leaving behind 
us the noble crown of firs, which we can never forget, and gradually 
make our way over the Down Hill to the little stream which gives its 
name to, or takes its name from—for opinions differ—the second and 
last city of the quadrilateral. 

Clone, Colune, Clune, Clonne, Clunne, Clon, Clunn, or Clun—it 
has spelt itself in as many different ways as the hero of the Hegira— 
is in some respects the converse of Bishop’s Castle. Both are built 
on a hill-side, but the hills slope in opposite directions. Both have 
a fine church without a steeple, but in Clun it is at the very top of 
the town, in Bishop’s Castle at the very bottom. In the matter of 
church attendance let us not pretend to say which carries off the 
palm. Nevertheless, from a purely physical point of view, there can be 
no question in which of the two the devout parishioners are entitled 
to the greater credit. Clun Church, elaborately rebuilt according to 
the straitest sect of the Normans—for excellent Norman it was in the 
beginning, as portions of the massive tower still testify—were it any- 
where else, would command attention and admiration. Being where 
it is, however, far from populous resorts and railways, it has necessarily 
been seen and admired of very few. Indeed, one is almost tempted 
to doubt whether the handsome sum which must have been produced 
in this case to pay the architect and builder might not have secured 
the greater happiness of a greater number had it been diverted into 
other channels. So magnificent a temple in such a poor little town 
is, to say the least, somewhat incongruous. But it is an age of 
incongruities, and white elephants are multiplying daily. 

By far the most interesting feature of Clun, not even the quasi- 
cathedral itself excepted, is the hospital. This word, like so many 
others in our language, has lost a good deal of its original significance, 
and has come to be applied to only one branch of its etymological 
programme. Anyone who has a taste for words and their meanings 
may make a long list of terms whose true scope has, in the course of 
generations, been narrowed down to very rigorous limits. There is 
nothing, for example, in the etymology of a stationer to confine him 
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to exclusive dealings in pens, ink, and paper, and their offshoots ; or 
in that of an undertaker to connect him with the profession which in 
these days alone claims the title ; or in that of the doctor to associate 
him specially with physic and the adjustment of broken bones, with 
which indeed etymologically he has no concern whatever. We may 
add almost indefinitely to the catalogue of similarly restricted nouns. 
For our present purpose, however, it is enough to mention that 
“‘ hospital” is a case in point, and in the Clun connection means 
rather “ hospice ” or “almshouse.” It was founded early in the seven- 
teenth century by Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, and maintains 
some twelve or fourteen bedesmen and a warden. The former are 
selected from the parishes of Clun, Bishop’s Castle, and Churchstoke. 
Each man has two rooms to himself, and is provided with a garden, 
fuel, clothing, and ten shillings a week—no mean subsidy for the 
evening of a peasant’s life. Some few have in their time been small 
farmers, but the majority have laboured in a humbler capacity, and 
must feel it rather a promotion than a confession of poverty to be 
elected on so comfortable a foundation. Naturally enough they are 
apt to live toa greatage. A year or two ago a patriarch of ninety-six 
might be seen there, who bore this terrible weight of years not only 
with equanimity but with absolute cheerfulness, and, as they have it 
in the vernacular, was “ peart” and “‘heart-well ” to the last. A little 
gossip with such veterans, whose hands are horny with the toil of a 
life-time, is always entertaining. They are inclined, no doubt, like 
their so-called betters, to enlarge each on his own pet grievance, but 
in exchange for a little sympathy they are mostly able and willing to 
yield a store of local knowledge. Few of them have ever ranged 
further afield than Sose-bury,” as the capital becomes on their 
tongues ; many not beyond the Hundred. But they can tell you the 
history of almost every acre that has passed under their ken, the rise 
and fall of many a “ proud Salopian,” and the manners and customs 
prevailing when the century was in its teens. And Shropshire being 
especially rich in folk-lore, their reminiscences are not without value 
—at any rate in the eyes of those who have a fondness for the light, or 
the darkness, according to the point of view, of other days. The 
aged foundationer already alluded to had a green memory for the old 
times, which, in his case, were almost ancient history. He indeed, 
with his pleasant babble of green fields, and what within his own 
phenomenal recollection had come to pass in them, has now taken 
his place with the other “rude forefathers of the hamlet ”—adzit ad 
plures—but his mantle has doubtless fallen on some other venerable 
shoulders. 
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Those who are familiar with the chronicles of Barsetshire must 
needs be struck by the family likeness subsisting between this Clun 
foundation and Hiram’s Hospital. There is the same trim garden 
and lawn, the same number of bedesmen, the same quadrangle, the 
same warden. By a trifling stretch of imagination we can conjure up 
the plaintive echo of Mr. Harding’s violoncello, or picture Arch- 
deacon Grantly haranguing the pensioners. But here the resem- 
blance comes to an end. The warden’s income is very far from 
approaching the handsome figure which caused so much embarrass- 
ment to Trollope’s hero, and the question of its extravagant amount is 
never likely to be canvassed in the columns of the “ Daily Jupiter.” 
The bedesmen may have their grievances, but they can scarcely be 
on the score of misappropriation of the hospital funds. 

If Trollope ever did visit Clun and transfer this particular feature 
to Barchester, he must have been greatly edified, in his capacity of 
P.O, Inspector, by the arrangements here prevailing for the delivery 
of letters. ‘The correspondence of the town may not be heavy or of 
extraordinary importance, but even so it is what the Germans would 
call a little auffallend to witness the daily distribution of it from door 
to door by an ancient dame, whose sole receptacle for her Majesty’s 
mails is a butter-and-eggs basket carried featly on the left arm in the 
approved market fashion. 

The antiquary may possibly derive some pleasure from the ruins 
of Clun Castle ; the landscape-painter, however, will derive more, 
for it makes a striking foreground albeit its architectural features are 
nearly obliterated. The mere lover of a pleasant spot, where he may 
recline sub tegmine fag, and listen to the babbling brook or watch tie 
manceuvres of the daws and tree-creepers, will probably derive most 
of all. To examine a dilapidated stronghold, even though it date 
from Norman times, and laboriously rebuild it in the mind’s eye, is 
to the general run of holiday-making mankind a weariness and 
vexation. To attempt to reproduce its outward charm by means of 
pencil and pigment is a sorry jest save for those who are pretty sure 
of their hold on colour and perspective. But to be content to take 
it as we find it, without prying into its antecedents, of which we can 
never hope to formulate an infallible record, or reducing it to the 
requirements of a drawing-block—this is the true recipe for enjoying 
its manifold beauties. It may be admitted at once that the castle at 
Clun is not a show-place like that at Ludlow, Raglan, or Chepstow. 
Perhaps the most that can be said of the ruin as it now stands is that 
it exhibits the potentialities of a castle, and the county chronicles 
place beyond all doubt the fact of its existence when all the world, 
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or at least all the English world, was young, in respectable if not in 
splendid circumstances. The details of its history, as of the history 
of many far more pretentious wrecks, have long since passed away 
beyond the possibility of recovery. Each of us may supply them as 
best suits his temperament, but we must do it for ourselves. Yet 
while we sit on the rude bridge, where, as we trudge from Bishop’s 
Castle Clun-ward, it first breaks upon our view, we must surely be 
compact of strangely Bceotian stuff if we cannot see in its crumbling 
walls and buttresses something more than a mere collection of 
Shropshire stones—stones indeed, but with a sermon in every one 
of them. 

This same castle is said by the chroniclers to have been originally 
built by the noble family of Fitz-Alan, whence it descended by 
marriage in the fulness of time to the no less noble house of 
Howard, and the Duke of Norfolk is Baron of Clun unto this day. 

“Clune Forest,” writes Gilpin, “deserves ever to be remembered 
in British annals as the scene where Caractacus is supposed to have 
made his last noble stand against the Romans. Having resisted 
them nine years with various success, and being now pushed to 
extremity, he fortified himself on a hill in this forest. Tacitus 
(Ann. xii. 33 sqq.) tells the story at length. Ostorius led his legions 
against him. The British camp was forced, and, through treachery, 
the gallant chief was delivered to his conqueror. At Rome, says the 
historian, the senate considered the triumph over Caractacus as 
splendid as those over Syphax and Perses.” The passage in Tacitus, 
which extends over half a dozen chapters, is highly eulogistic of the 
bearing of the unfortunate British chief on his arrival, it may be 
supposed, in chains at Rome. His dignified speech (in excellent 
Latin, and reported verbatim) induced the emperor Claudius to 
pardon both him and his wife and his brothers. What measure of 
liberty they afterwards enjoyed we do not gather from the text very 
clearly, but, at least, they are spoken of as vinclis absoluti, The 
daughter of the brave Briton likewise took part in the triumph of 
Ostorius, and it is to be hoped that she was allowed to share the 
subsequent amnesty. But, although her presence on the occasion 
is expressly mentioned, the catalogue of those who profited by the 
emperor’s clemency does not record her name as included in the 
list. 

The actual spot in Clun Forest designated as the scene of the 
treacherous capture of Caradoc is a hill a little to the south of the 
village. It is still known as Caer Caradoc, and the learned in such 
matters maintain that it bears the traces of a large fortified camp. 
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Geographers, too, assert that it tallies with the description given by 
Tacitus, which, they say, “is so perfectly applicable to this spot 
that it places it before our eyes.” It is only right to add that there 
is some competition among the hills of South Shropshire for the 
honour of having supplied the site of the final struggle between Rome 
and the Silures. On the whole, however, the presumption seems to 
be in favour of the spot just mentioned. The face of the country 
has undergone a complete change since the days of Caractacus, and 
even since those of much later Welsh chieftains. Of the forest 
nothing remains, or has remained this many a year, but the name. 
Where once the chances of war were illustrated so disastrously we 
now see only sloping but well-cultivated fields and fat sheep of a 
breed which derives its name from the district, the breed widely 
known as the “ Clun Forest.” 

The historical and quasi-historical pretensions of this corner of 
the once-famed Marches would not be faithfully enumerated without 
at least referring to one other tradition. We read in ‘‘ The Betrothed” 
that Raymond invited the Prince of Powys to the Garde Doloureuse, 
“which,” says the author, “some antiquaries have endeavoured to 
identify with the Castle of Colune, on the river of the same name. 
But the length of time and some geographical difficulties throw 
doubts upon this ingenious conjecture.” In the absence, however, of 
any irrefragable evidence to the contrary, the natives, or those of 
them who are sufficiently enlightened to have heard of, and perhaps 
skimmed, the Waverley Novels, still cling to the belief that their 
ruined castle is somehow connected with Sir Walter Scott. 

But the Salopians have long been bitten with antiquarianism. 
Perhaps no county can rival Shropshire in the number of its archzeo- 
logical publications, and scarcely a year passes but some addition is 
made to the already formidable list. The very newspapers have an 
“ Antiquity” column, in which, under the title of “Shreds and 
Patches,” or “ Notes and Queries,” all manner of musty information 
is collected and ventilated. One gentleman comes forward with a 
complete roll of the bailiffs of Bishop’s Castle from the days of the 
patriarchs ; another will good-naturedly crack for the benefit of his 
weaker-jawed neighbours such little etymological nuts as “simnel- 
cakes,” or “ going a-mothering ” and such like Salopianisms ; while 
a third contributor delights in unearthing curious legends of sorcery or 
in deciphering ancient records of joust and tournament em tiempo del 
vey Vamba. The province is fairly riddled by the pens of ready and 
unready writers, A learned lady has produced a “Shropshire Word- 
book,” which would be excellent did it not contain a number of words 
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common to other counties and omit a good many that are certainly 
peculiar to her own. She has contrived, however, to fill no less than 
three octavo volumes with her provincialisms, authentic and other- 
wise. Eyton’s “Antiquities,” the standard work on the subject, is 
one of the very best of county histories, much sought after by col- 
lectors, yet difficult to come by at anything like a moderate price. 
Minor chronicles are to be counted by the score. A favourite theme 
is the history of the old families, of which there are many, whose 
annals may be traced back to times almost antediluvian. “ Not all 
the blood of all the Howards” is ichor blue enough for the “ proud 
Salopian” when he bethinks him of the hyper-cerulean fluid that 
courses through the veins of some of his own neighbours. Stem- 
mata quid faciunt ? is no motto for him. In short, the local literature 
would form a respectable library in itself, for almost every district 
has had its historian and scarcely a topic has been left uninked. 

Nevertheless no one has yet arisen to do justice to the Hundred 
of Clun ; no Gilbert White has hitherto been found to write its history, 
whether natural or artificial. But it offers many Selbornes, and its 
parishes are all of them at least as interesting as that which was 
fortunate enough to possess the prince of village historians. In these 
pages we have noticed but a few of the more prominent places. We 
have revealed nothing of many which are nevertheless each deserving 
of notice. Yet enough, perhaps, has been said to show that, given 
a love of the open air, an average capacity of locomotion on ten toes, 
eyes to see, and a heart to be thankful, a holiday-maker may do worse 
than explore the region here briefly indicated. Some years ago a book 
was published for the benefit of those who were supposed to have 
exhausted all the recognised playgrounds of Europe. It was called 
“Try Lapland.” Lapland has been tried and found not altogether 
satisfactory. It might be worth while to look nearer home, and after 
investigating with due diligence the charms of South Shropshire 
to indite yet another volume bearing the amended title “Try the 
Hundred of Clun.” 


ARTHUR GAYE. 
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ANTHONY A WOOD. 


ONTEMPORANEOUS with garrulous Master Samuel Pepys 
and gentle John Evelyn, there lived at Oxford a certain Master 

of Arts of Merton College, who appears to have been as diligent 
a diarist in his way as either of them, but whose pages are as 
little known to the general reader as theirs are familiar to even 
Macaulay’s “ every schoolboy ”—-which youngster, it may be paren- 
thetically observed, appears to exist only to embody the opposite 
extremity of information to that possessed by Dickens’s “ oldest 
inhabitant,” who, “ never remembered anything,” whereas the great 
historian’s schoolboy is assumed to have known and remembered 
everything. Born, bred, and buried by the banks of the Isis, 
Anthony 4& Wood’s sphere of life was naturally limited, as com- 
pared with that of either Pepys or Evelyn, and we can only hope 
to derive from him some glimpses of life and character in the 
University city and its colleges ; yet, indeed, from the dry husks of 
his pages may be winnowed many goodly. grains of quaint social 
detail, and many curious scraps of information respecting personages 
who have become historical. Born in 1630, and living until 1695, 
our diarist’s were stirring times. The wars of the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, the execution of Charles I, the Commonwealth, the 
“Glorious Restoration,” the accession and subsequent flight of 
James II., the reign of William and Mary—this was the panorama of 
events which unfolded itself to his view, and it would have been 
strange, indeed, if Wood had found himself at a loss for materials 
to fill his daily page. A devoted and laborious antiquarian, and a 
most painstaking, if somewhat acrimonious biographer, his name 
survives only through his “ Historia et Antiquitates Oxonienses ” and 
the “Athenz Oxonienses.” Of the man himself but little outside 
testimony exists, and what does, certainly tends to present him in the 
light of an eccentric, censorious, and sour-minded recluse. Indeed, 
his own nephew speaks of him as “a wonderful pryer,” who “wore 
his hat over his eyes, seemed to take notice of nothing, and to 
know nothing, and yet he took notice of everything and knew every- 
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thing ;” while Wood himself more than once complains of having 
been called “a listener at key-holes,” and it is regrettable to find 
him “expelled the cofion room, and his company avoyded as an 
observing person, and not fit to be present where matters of moment 
were discussed.” These characteristics agree but ill with the dignity 
proper to the carriage of the historian of Oxford University ; though 
they are qualities not altogether unserviceable in the case of a 
diarist. 

With these personal matters, however, we have no present con- 
cern, as this article only proposes to furnish a few gossiping extracts 
from his journals, picked out at random, and given in Wood’s own 
words. A staunch Royalist in riper years, he had several oppor- 
tunities, when a schoolboy at Thame, of witnessing skirmishes 
between the King’s troops and the “ rebells.” Under the year 1645, 
he gives a graphic description of how the latter were surprised in that 
village by the cavaliers from Oxford, winding up with an incident 
which naturally impressed itself upon the juvenile mind. After 
telling us how the victors “seized on the cloaks and goods of the 
rebels, while some of the said rebels (who had locked themselves up 
in the church) were beholding out of the church windows what they 
were doing,” he proceeds: “*On the day before (Saturday) some of 
the said rebels that lodg’d in the school-house had been progging for 
venison—in Thame Park, I think—and one or two pasties of it were 
made and newly put into the oven before the cavaliers entered the 
house. But so it was, that none of the said rebels were left at eleven 
of the clock to eat the said pasties, so their share fell among the 
school boyes that were sojournors in the said house.” A little later 
on we read that the boys were allowed “ free libertie” to witness the 
defeated Royalists march out of Borstall, having first been strictly 
admonished that “not one of them should either tast any liquor or 
eat any provision in the garrison ; and the reason was for feare the 
royal partie . . . should mix poyson among the liquor or pro- 
vision that they should leave there.” The ensuing midsummer 
Wood sees the garrison of Oxford surrender, as did most of 
the royal garrisons “this yeare, occasioned by the fatal battle of 
Naseby, wherein,” as he laments, “ the King and his partie were in a 
woful manner worsted.” He, in the same place, draws a pitiful 
picture of the effect of the Civil War upon the seat of learning in 
which he dwelt. Although many of the inhabitants had amassed 
wealth during the sojourn of the court in Oxford for several years, 
the students and young men of the city he found to have been sadly 
“debauch’d by bearing armes and doing the duties belonging to 
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soldiers, as watching, warding, and sitting in tipling-houses for whole 
nights together.” And as he mentions the execution for highway 
robbery of two disbanded Royalist officers, we may well believe that 
the cavaliers were reduced to sore straits during the earlier years of 
the Commonwealth. 

While an undergraduate of Merton, in 1647, our diarist assisted 
at a singular Shrove-Tuesday celebration. After supper, the Fellows 
having withdrawn from the common hall, every freshman was caused 
to “ plucke off his gowne and band” and, “if possible, to make him- 
self look like a scoundrell.” Having obligingly complied thus far, 
he was placed upon a form “in order to speake some pretty 
apothegme, or make a jest or bull, or speake some eloquent non- 
sense.” If the Verdant Green of the period “came off dull, or not 
cleverly,” he was visited with the penalty of “tucking” by one of the 
“forward or pragmatical seniors,” which operation, we will permit 
Master Wood to explain, was performed by “ setting the nail of their 
thumb to his chin, just under the lipp, and by the help of their other 
fingers under the chin they would give him a mark which sometimes 
would produce blood.” After this agreeable stimulant to wit the 
hapless “ undergrad” was given to drink of “some cawdel and some 
salted drink,” or “salt put in college beere,” according as his essay 
had been adjudged “indifferent” or dead “dull.” Wood himself 
“came off” well, having been regaled with “a good dish of cawdel” 
and promoted to a place among the seniors, who “gave him sack” at 
the conclusion of his speech. Our readers may be interested to 
learn what manner of oration was thus rewarded. We believe that 
the opening sentence will suffice to appease their curiosity. It runs 
as follows: “ Most reverend seniors,—May it please your gravities to 
admit into your presence a kitten of the muses, and a meer frog of 
Helicon, to croak the cataracts of his plumbeous cerebrosity before 
your sagacious ingenuities,” &c., &c. Wood evidently regarded this 
composition with pride, for he bewails his inability to reproduce it 
in extenso on the ground that the manuscript was “ borrowed of 
him by several of the seniors,” who “ imbezel’d” it. The custom 
referred to had, he says, “been used in the college time out of mind 
to initiate the freshmen,” but was neglected and forgotten in his later 
years. Social entertainment of quite another description was to be 
obtained by the collegians at the abode of one “ Jacob, a Jew, who 
(1650) opened a coffey house at the Angel in the parish of S. Peter 
in the east, Oxon, and there it [coffee] was by some, who delighted 
in noveltie, drunk.” Of this apostle of the gospel according to 
chicory we are further told that “when he left Oxon he sold it in 
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old Southampton Buildings in Holborne, neare London,” and Wood 
speaks of Wren as one of his regular customers. 

Turning from the humours of University life to the terrors of war, 
our author hands down a grimly realistic glimpse of the measures 
taken to “ pacificate ” Ireland in 1649. His eldest brother, Captain 
Thomas Wood, took part in the storming of Tredagh, and through 
him we hear how the victorious soldiery burst into the vaults of 
the churches “ where all the flower and choicest of the women and 
ladies had hid themselves.” One of these ill-fated females, ‘a most 
handsome virgin, arrai’d in costly and gorgeous apparel, kneeled 
downe to Tho. Wood, with teares and prayers to save her life ; 
and, being strucken with a deep remorse, [he] tooke her under his 
arme ... with intentions to put her over the works to shift for 
herself ; but a soldier, perceiving his intentions, ran his sword” 
through her. At which piece of savagery the gallant captain’s remorse 
appears to have given way to a more practical feeling, for the nar- 
rative proceeds: “whereupon Mr. Wood, seeing her gasping, took 
away her money, jewells, &c., and flung her downe over the works,” 
&c. Another change of scene discovers Anthony 4 Wood endea- 
vouring to “drink his ague away,” upon the suggestion of his host, 
a merry though ignorant rustic. They proceed to the alehouse, 
“set hand to fist and drink very desperately”; but all to no purpose. 
The young Oxonian’s stomach suddenly relieves itself of its un- 
wonted load, and he is forced, “‘ after he had spent three shillings,” as 
he ruefully chronicles, “to lead his landlord home, notwithstanding 
he had put into Mr. Wood’s cup tobacco.” The honest rustic “ who 
thought that the ague was a little spirit or devil that had got within” 
Wood, subsequently recommended the patient “to go into the 
water and drowne it, . . . or row hastily from it and leave it to shark 
for itself.” Embracing the opportunity of airing his classical attain- 
ments, Master Wood replied that this was a Pythagorean opinion ; “at 
which hard word being startled, he [the rustic] thought it was none of 
his [Wood’s], but the little devil within him that sent it out of his 
mouth.” In these times superstition seems to have been as blind as 
public charity was cold, if we may judge from an instance given 
where, in Oxford, a poor man died in the streets of frost and hunger. 
“He began to die,” says Wood, “in St. Clement’s parish, but the 
parishioners discovering it . . . carried him to the tower of St. Peter 
in the East, and so save the parish 2 or 3 shillings to bury him.” 
This was in the winter of 1679. Is such brutal insensibility altogether 
unheard of in the present year of grace ? 

Human nature, indeed, is much the same now as it was a couple 
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of centuries back. It is certain, at any rate, that Cupid is no blinder 
than he was then, for our author relates the sad tragedy of ‘a hand- 
some maid” living in Cat Street, who, being deeply in love with a 
Junior Fellow of New College, “poisoned herself with ratsbane.” 
He goes on to explain that “this is mentioned because it made a 
great wonder that a maid should be in love with such a person as 
he.” Wood obliges us with some details of this gallant’s appearance, 
and, amongst other things, sets him down as having “a curl’d shag 
pate, was squint-ey’d and purblind,” and, most curious of all, “much 
deformed with the smal pox.” The “handsome maid’s” conduct 
was evidently altogether beyond Wood’s comprehension; but then we 
must remember that he timorously avoided all feminine society, 
“and regarded celibacy as a virtue”; so that he was clearly not 
entitled to an opinion on the matter. 

In connection with one James Quin, who was fortunate in the 
possession of a fine bass voice, and unfortunate in having been 
expelled his college by the “Visitors” of the Commonwealth, it is 
pleasantly recorded that, having the good fortune to sing before 
Cromwell, “ who loved a good voice,” the Protector “ liquor’d him 
with sack,” and said, “ Mr. Quin, you have done very well; what 
shall I doe for you?” To which the chorister replied, begging “that 
your Highness would be pleased to restore me to my student’s place 
at Ch. Church”; and we have Wood’s authority for saying that 
this ‘“‘his Highness” accordingly did. There is small room for 
doubting the authenticity of this story, and Wood must have been 
writing considerably against the grain in handing it down to us, for he 
elsewhere never loses an opportunity of having a fling at Cromwell. 
Among the illustrious men with whom our diarist was at Oxford was 
the author of the “Essay on the Human Understanding.” His 
portrait is sketched off with a very hard and unsympathetic quill in 


the following lines: “ This Jno. Locke was a man of turbulent 
spirit, clamorous, and never contented. The class wrote and 
took notes from the mouth of their master... . but the said 


J. Locke scorned to do it; so that while every man besides was 
writing he would be prating and troblesome.” We have all read of 
the drunken frolic of Sir Charles Sedley, Lord Buckhurst, and other 
young bloods of the Restoration, who wound up their orgie in Bow 
Street by Sedley’s stripping himself naked, and “ with eloquence 
preaching blasphemy to the people”; but the sequel to the story is 
not so generally known. The mad-brained baronet was fined five 
hundred pounds, “and (we are quoting Wood) desired Mr. Hen. 
Killigrew and another gent. to apply themselves to his Majestie to get 
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it off.” Instead of doing this the “gents.” begged and obtained the 
money for themselves; and—alas for human faith and friendship!— 
when the time for payment came, “would not abate St Charles two 
pence of the money.” After this, it is gratifying, though by no 
means surprising, to find that Sir Charles Sedley “‘ grew very serious.” 
Apropos of noblemen in their cups, we find in the diary a paragraph 
referring to the youthful excesses of Charles, Duke of Richmond, 
natural son of Charles II. This young gentleman, Wood, with his 
usual plain-speaking, describes as “a most rude and debauched 
person, who kept sordid company, and having employed a little 
crook’d backed taylor named Herne, he would often drink with him 
and quarrel.” A discreditable pastime, indeed ! and one which might 
have been expected to bring about its own cure, for the account goes 
on to say that “the taylor, being too hard for him, would get him 
downe and bite his eare.” As, however, this appears under a date at 
which it is certain that the young duke was not at Oxford, let us hope 
that there may be some mistake about the matter. 

Quite another sort of acquaintance was “ Master Will Prynne,” 
the worthy who lost his ears under the Star Chamber rule of the first 
Charles, and who could have told Wood some stories worth hearing 
about Hampden, “ ‘The Five Members,” and the Ship-money battle 
between the Commons and the Crown. Coming to London in 1667 
to examine some documents amongst the State Papers in the Tower, 
the Oxford historian called on Prynne “at his lodging in Lincoln’s 
Inn.” The sturdy old Parliamentarian was at that time Keeper of the 
Records, and appears to have received Wood very graciously, though 
the latter—generally, it must be conceded, difficult to please—finds 
fault with his “old fashion compliments, such as were used in the 
raigne of K. Jam. I.” ; nor does Prynne’s “old fashion ” attire, com- 
prising a ‘‘ black taffaty-cloak, edg’d with black lace at the bottom,” 
appear to have been to his taste. Prynne obligingly conducted our 
diarist to the Tower on the following morning, and a notable walk it 
was that they had through the City, “then lying in ruins ” from the 
Great Fire of the preceding year. Wood's antiquarian eagerness to 
bury himself amongst the papers cf which he was in quest seems to 
have been sorely tried that morning, for he petulantly complains 
of his ancient companion’s “meeting with several citizens, and 
prating with them,” to the great loss of time and patience on 
the part of the Oxonian. On his next visit to London he rode 
in “the flying coach,” which, as he records with wonderment, “left 
Oxford at six in the morning, and at 7 at night they were all set 
downe in their inn at London.” Ten shillings was the fare, and 
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considering the condition of the roads in those days, the “ flying 
coach’s””. performance was by no means a despicable one. Wood 
certainly thought it worth chronicling, and we will not question his 
judgment. Many more noteworthy extracts might be made from 
Anthony 4 Wood’s pages, but failing space warns us to close the 
book, which we shall accordingly do after reproducing his account of a 
remarkable incident, given under the date 1693. It relates to the 
appearance at “the King’s Bench in Westminster Hall ” of a certain 
“young woman in man’s apparel... who was found guilty of 
marrying a young maid, whose portion she had obtained, and was 
very nigh being contracted to a second wife: divers of her love 
letters were read in court,” which, as we may well believe, “ occasioned 
much laughter.” This daring deceiver did not escape the penalty of 
her misdeeds, for the entry closes with the statement that “ upon the 
whole, she was ordered to Bridewell, to be whipped and kept to hard 
labour till further orders.” 

Wood died in 1695, after having had his later days greatly 
embittered by a prosecution instituted against him by the Earl of Clar- 
endon on the score of libels upon that nobleman’s father contained 
in the “ Athenz Oxonienses.” Wood, in his biographies, mentioned 
one or two instances of men who were unable to obtain preferment 
under Clarendon through “not having given money to the then 
Lord Chancellor”; and alleged that Sir John Glynne was made 
eldest serjeant-at-law “by the corrupt dealing” of the same 
high functionary. There is good reason for supposing that these 
charges rested upon hard facts ; but the historian was heavily fined, 
“banished ” his college, and his book publicly burnt. He bequeathed 
his valuable and numerous manuscripts, pedigrees, diaries, and papers 
to the Ashmolean Museum, where much of his autobiographical 
materials seem to have escaped the attention of the general student 
until some forty years since, when the Ecclesiastical History Society 
of Oxford printed his “ Life,” founded upon his diaries, and most 
exhaustively edited. It is from the text of this volume that our 
extracts have been derived, and to it we must refer any reader who 
may desire to iuprove upon the introduction afforded by this article 
to the gossiping society of the old diarist. 


T. L. CLAY. 
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SOME STAGE EFFECTS: THEIR 
GROWTH AND HISTORY. 


HOSE who are in anyway prone to look at things in their 
superficial aspect will at once be sorely tempted to rank the 
present subject among the many quietly tabooed as too trivial for 
serious scientific consideration. In reality, however, an exhaustive 
treatment of the matter is justified by the wide bearing it possesses 
on a question of interest to all who desire the welfare of the drama. 

Old playgoers, with retentive memories, will readily call to mind 
the great critical outburst evoked some thirty years or so ago by the 
growing managerial tendency to emulate the example of Charles 
Kean in regard to a lavish and scrupulously complete mise-en-scdne. 
It was not unjustly thought that the new system would prove inimical 
to the interests of living authors, or at best would only lead to the 
creation of “a breed of spurious pieces in which the whole function 
of the dramatist should be to act as showman to the tailors and the 
scene-painters.” Unfortunately, when the remonstrants found that 
not a single manager deviated a hair’s-breadth from his course, they 
changed their tactics and adopted the disastrous principle of systema- 
tically disallowing the potency and usefulness of scene-painter and 
carpenter. Such effeminate spitefulness could only have one result. 
It recoiled severely upon the honest cause it Was championing. 
Literary men of eminence soon began to hug the delusion that it 
was no longer necessary to examine the conventionalities, restrictions, 
and general mechanism of the theatre in order to write a good. play. 
Then failure trod upon the heels of failure, until the temporary sepa- 
ration which the rise of spectacle certainly Aad occasioned between 
literature and the drama became complete divorcement. 

Even those who take it upon them to record the literary history 
of the drama cannot afford to walk in complete ignorance of the 
progress made in minor theatrical detail. Why? Because, ever 
since the days of the Restoration, dramatic authorship and stage 
carpentry have had a marked and, on the whole, beneficial influence 


on one another. Authors from time to time have found themselves 
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terribly hampered by the limits of stage mechanism, and this has led 
to efforts on the parts of theatrical directors towards smoothing over 
the difficulties attendant upon the playwright’s craft. Thanks to this 
reciprocity a double action has been going on, which has improved 
mise-en-scene and methods of scene-shifting on the one hand, and 
simplified dramatic construction on the other. By way of illustrating 
some of the trivial discomforts under which the playwright suffered 
in the palmy days, and of outlining the progress made during the 
present century, I would draw attention to one of the charges which 
Colman brought against John Kemble in his celebrated suppressed 
preface to “‘The Iron Chest.” The play had proved a failure when 
first performed at Drury Lane in 1796, owing to extraordinary care- 
lessness on the part of the manager. Colman was naturally indignant, 
and wrote as follows in the course of his preface : ‘“‘ My doubts, too, 
of this boasted care were not a little increased by a note which I 
received from the prompter, written by the manager’s orders, ¢hree 
hours only before the first representation of the play ; wherein at this 
late period my consent was abruptly requested to a transposition of 
two of the most material scenes in the second act ; and the reason 
given for this curious proposal was that the present stage of Drury, 
where the architect and machinist, with the judgment and ingenuity 
of a Politician and a Wit to assist them, had combined to outdo all 
former theatrical outdoings, was so bunglingly constructed that there 
was not time for the carpenters to place the lumbering framework, 
on which an abbey was painted, behind the representation of a 
library, without having a chasm, of ten minutes in the action of the 
play, and that in the middle of an act.” 

Look again at the old-fashioned melodramatic system of writing 
front, or what are technically known as carpenters’ scenes—mere 
halting-places, filled up with irrelevant buffoonery to fritter away time 
on behalf of the scene-shifters. No author in his senses would ever 
have delayed the telling of his story so ridiculously unless he had 
been compelled so to do by the limits of the theatre. But modern 
scenic principles have changed all that. No longer does the author 
find it necessary to pose as an apologist for the deficiencies of the 
scene-painter. To see the vast progress made in this way it is only 
necessary that one should call to mind some popular melodrama of 
thirty years ago, and compare its lumbering evolution with the ad- 
mirable and rapid sequence of events in the last two acts of “In the 
Ranks,” where the story is hastened to an end almost panoramically: 
On these grounds it will not, therefore, prove a useless task to consider 
the progress made in certain stage effects during the present century, 
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with the idea of tracing, where possible, the probable influence of these 
improvements on dramatic construction and stage work in general. 
Suppose we begin with the theatrical career of the panorama. 
Between twenty ‘and thirty years previous to the time when pano- 
ramas and dioramas became popular as distinctive features of London 
amusements, scenic devices of a similar nature had been effectively 
introduced in the annual Drury Lane pantomimes by Stanfield and 
Roberts. The two great painters began their work in this way as 
early as the year 1822, and were succeeded in this particular branch 
of scene-painting about the year 1839 by Charles Marshall and the 
Grieves. Little time elapsed before some crude attempts were made 
elsewhere to utilise panoramic scenery in more pretentious forms of 
theatrical art than mere holiday entertainments. Fitzball’s drama- 
tisation of “The Epicurean,” produced at the Adelphi early in 
December 1828, is a noteworthy,case in point. In this stirring ver- 
sion of Moore’s weird story the voyage up the Nile to Antinoe was 
admirably presented before the eyes of the spectators by a skilfully 
painted panorama, the work of two clever artists named Tomkins 
and Pitt. As typical of the widespread influence of Stanfield and 
Roberts’s innovation, it may be mentioned that an effect similar in 
many respects to the one just described was introduced in a drama- 
tisation of “The Red Rover,” produced at the Chestnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, late in February 1828. The many clever 
nautical illusions in this play, given by means of a panoramic back- 
ground, were so new to America that the audience was frequently 
cajoled into believing that the ship was actually in motion. Perhaps, 
however, the boldest use of this device was that made by Stanfield 
when Macready revived “ Henry V.” at Covent Garden in the spring 
of 1839. For the opening of each act the great scene-painter supplied 
dioramic illustrations of the storming of Harfleur, the Battle of 
Agincourt, and the view of Southampton, with the departure of the 
fleet, and thus set a precedent which has largely been taken advantage 
of by subsequent Shakespearean revivalists. The day had come at 
last, whether for better or worse, when the trumpet-tongued Chorus 
was no longer needed to play the role of apologist and pray the 


audience to 
Still be kind 


And eke out our performance with your mind. 


Phelps, in his Sadler’s Wells revival of “Timon of Athens,” in 
September 1851, made excellent use of a series of panoramic views 
painted by Fenton, illustrative of the March of the General’s army. 
And in “ Pericles,” at the same house, under the same management, 
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in October 1854, a similar method was employed to great advantage 
in portraying the Voyage to the Temple of Ephesus. It may be 
doubtful policy this putting of old wine into new bottles, but it 
is certainly singular that no dramatist of repute lends himself se 
admirably to panoramic illustration on the stage as Shakespeare. 
But we have now arrived at a period when the diorama was coming 
into vogue as a separate form of metropolitan entertainment, and 
by virtue of its popularity was giving an impetus to kindred forms of 
scenic art in the theatre. Thus, Planché’s Lyceum Easter piece of 
1854 presented a diorama after the manner of Grieve and Telbin’s 
famous “ Overland Route” ; and an Adelphi burlesque produced at 
the same time had a similar scenic parody. Considering the tenor 
of the times, littke wonder need be expressed that Charles Kean, in 
giving his splendid revival of “Henry VIII.” at the Princess’s 
Theatre in May 1855, saw fit to include among his many scenic 
achievements a panorama of London as it appeared at the period 
of the christening of the Princess Elizabeth. 

The use of a panoramic background to give the illusion of motion 
in a railway train was, I believe, first made by Mr. Seften Parry in 
a sensational drama written by him for the Holborn Theatre some 
thirteen years ago. One very important detail was, however, over- 
looked in this scene—the revolution of the wheels. Perhaps the 
most complete scene of the kind was that shown by the Hanlon 
Lees in “Le Voyage en Suisse,” where the illusion would have 
been perfect had it not been for the extremely farcical nature of the 
accompanying action. Indeed, during the last seven or eight years 
(but more especially in 1881 and 1882) the panorama has been 
turned to excellent advantage on the boards. As an instance of the 
sensitiveness of the stage to outer forces it may be noted that Mr. 
William Beverley’s picturesque arrangement of dummy horses and 
dead bodies in the battle scene of “Michael Strogoff,” at the 
Adelphi in March 1881, was suggested by the ultra-realistic system 
adopted by the French painters in the panorama of “The Charge of 
Balaclava,” as exhibited about the same time in Leicester Square. 
But this is a digression. In turning to ingenious applications on the 
stage of ordinary panoramic devices, our attention is first arrested by 
Mr. Henry Emden’s novel effect in the Drury Lane pantomime of 
1881-82—“ Robinson Crusoe.” The impression intended to be con- 
veyed by this moving scene was that of Crusoe’s voyage and ship- 
wreck, and the spectator was clearly given to understand that he was 
gazing along the decks of the vessel from amidships towards the bow. 
The banks of the river Thames were painted on two panoramas 
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arranged in the form of the letter V, and the ill-fated vessel lay in the 
intervening space with her stem close up to the converging-point. 
The simultaneous movement of each panorama backwards satis- 
factorily gave the illusion of navigation to the spectator. Apart from 
this, great interest was centred in the picturesque beauty of the pano- 
ramas, which were skilfully graduated in the painting. Very soon 
the smiling river developed into one broad expanse of ocean with 
appalling billows and a frowning sky ; anon a series of tremendous 
cliffs loomed ahead, and then, before one could say ‘‘ Jack Robinson,” 
the vessel struck on the rocks and went slowly to the bottom. 

Among the many wonderful illusions which have been given on the 
boards by means of the panorama, not the least noteworthy was that 
presented at Providence, Rhode Island, U.S.A., in a new play produced 
there in May 1882, called “ Josiah Allen’s Wife.” Unfortunately the 
plot afforded but feeble excuse for this sensation, which was after 
all the one redeeming feature of the piece. The story of “ Josiah 
Allen’s Wife” was purely one of rural, American life. Samantha 
Allen, heroine of the play (thp part was performed by a starring low 
comedian), undertakes to carry an important letter a great distance 
in a very short time. At the beginning of the scene she is seen to 
leave her homestead and mount into an old country waggon. She 
takes the reins, starts the horse, and performs the entire journey at a 
breakneck pace, without horse or waggon ever leaving the sight of 
the audience. This novel scene was contrived in the following 
manner. Running from wing to wing before and behind the horse 
and waggon were two panoramas representing respectively a kind of 
low wall and the open country. In the intervening space an. in- 
geniously contrived treadmill lay unseen of the audience on account 
of the wall in front. The two panoramas were connected with this 
by smoothly working machinery, and the whole was so well balanced 
that the trotting of the horse set everything in motion, and caused 
country houses, farms, forests, rivers, and ravines to fly by with an 
artistic realism seldom attained within the walls of a theatre. Strange 
to say the play failed to draw, and soon dropped out of sight. 

No one who has studied the Wagnerian system of mounting and 
scene-shifting can fail to be impressed with the admirable use made 
of the panorama at the Bayreuth Theatre. In great measure it 
seems to have been adopted there to obviate the necessity of 
changing scenery in full view of the audience, or of dropping the 
curtain to make the necessary alterations. A characteristic illus- 
tration of Wagner’s use of the panorama is afforded by “ Parsifal,” 
as performed at Bayreuth on July 30, 1882. The scene referred to 
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opens in the third act with a view of a pleasant meadow, from whence 
the mind of the spectator is carried, as the scene becomes darker, to 
atangled wood. Then ravines show themselves and impress the eye 
with a marked sense of desolation. Soon the rocks, much to the 
spectator’s relief, begin to bear signs of human hands, and little time 
elapses ere he becomes aware that he is gazing into a vast cavern 
cut out of the barren mountain’s side. The mind finds itself 
saturated with the idea that humanity lurks somewhere within this 
vast recess, so that no surprise is experienced when the scene finally 
exhibits the Sanctuary of the Grail in all its weird architectural 
splendour. It is difficult to give an exact impression of the effect 
produced in so many words, aided as it was by the gradual 
darkening of the scene and the remarkable appropriateness of the 
orchestral accompaniment. One thing is certain, however: the 
feeling conveyed could not possibly have been evoked by any other 
means. 

As a further instance of the gratefulness of the panorama as a 
stage auxiliary, reference may be made to the Irish melodrama called 
“The Donagh,” produced at the Grand Theatre, Islington, early in 
1884, and afterwards played with success in the provinces. Mr. 
William Beverley’s fine panorama of the Lakes of Killarney was 
naturally supposed to form one of the principal attractions of this 
piece, but its introduction was most artistically effected; and, indeed, 
by means of its use the journey performed by three of the dvamatis 
persone in asmall boat was vividly portrayed, and the general interest 
in the play considerably heightened. But it is curiously illustrative of 
the conflicting nature of the scenic and purely human attractions in a 
stirring drama, and of the relative value of each, that one found one- 
self paying more attention to the conversation in the boat than to 
the picturesque beauties of the Old Weir Bridge, the Eagle’s Nest, 
and O’Donoghue’s Horse as depicted on the panorama. 

More recently still frequent resort has been made here, there, and 
everywhere to panoramic devices on the stage. In the second act of 
a dramatisation of “ Allan Quatermain,” produced at San Francisco, 
November 7, 1887, a moving panorama was presented showing the 
perilous voyage of Quatermain’s party through the subterranean canal 
to the land of the Sun Worshippers. Again, an effect almost similar 
to that which Phelps achieved, as we have seen, in “ Pericles,” was 
shown in the charming revival of “ The Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
at Daly’s Theatre, New York, in February of the present year of 
grace. So admirably was the journey to Athens in the fourth act 
depicted by means of Mr. Henry E. Hoyt’s ingeniously contrived 
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panorama that the audience on the first night made unmistakable 
demands for that gentleman’s appearance before the curtain. 

Perhaps the most serviceable application of the panorama to stage 
purposes is the “horizon” device in the Asphaleian system now in 


use for some time at the Buda-Pesth Opera House. By this clever 


arrangement the patriarchal system of sky borders is completely done 
away with, and the back of the stage made to present an unbroken 
surface to the eye. As the “horizon” is simply a semicircular pano- 
rama working on rollers, it is hoped by its means to be able to 
produce sky effects rivalling anything that has yet been attempted in 
that way. 

The second stage effect that comes up for our consideration is 
that very popular setting in modern melodrama—the double scene. 
Several recent writers on stage art, in condemning this device as 
unscenical, seem to imply that it is purely the outgrowth of recent 
seeking after sensationalism. The double scene may or may not be 
good art, but it has at least the flavour of antiquity. Two hundred 
and fifty years ago divided scenes in their worst form were very 
common on the French stage, owing to the difficulty found in making 
frequent changes of scenery, and the consequent desire to crowd as 
much as possible on the boards at one and the same time. A scene 
would be shown, for instance, with such a strangely incongruous 
mixture as a ship at anchor on one side of the stage, a bedchamber, 
with a door to open and shut on the other, and a magnificent palace 
in the middle! We know, too, that, so far as the English stage is 
concerned, the double scene was in vogue quite as early as the year 
1663. From evidence afforded by the text of Sir Samuel Tuke’s 
** Adventures of Five Hours,” performed at the Duke’s Theatre pre- 
cisely at that date, it may be clearly inferred that the first scene of 
the fifth act had a stage arrangement similar to that at present under 
discussion. With an improved miése-en-scene, however, the custom 
of subdividing the scene fell into desuetude, and was well-nigh for- 
gotten when Monk Lewis’s “ Venoni; or, the Novice of St. Mark’s,” 
was produced at Drury Lane on December 1, 1808. A quaint arrange- 
ment of alternate soliloquy on the part of two characters in a double 
scene presented in the last act of this play, went so far towards effect- 
ing its condemnation on the Avemiere that very considerable alterations 
had to be made offhand by the author. The scene exhibited a 
couple of cells in a castle dungeon separated in the middle of the 
stage by a massive wall. Josepha was incarcerated in the one and 
Venoni in the other. Each was supposed to be in perfect ignorance 
of the contiguity of the other, and yet both were so attentive to the 
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accommodation of the audience that when onespoke the other remained 
silent. This would have been all very well in its way had not the author 
seen fit to suspend all action until about thirty alternate soliloquies had 
been given off. The audience, thinking this sort of thing was never going 
to end, began to guy the actors, and the whole concluded in lament- 
able confusion. Happily for Lewis, the play was hailed with satisfac- 
tion when performed on the second night with several important 
alterations. After that its run was only interrupted by the burning 
of the theatre. 

The foregoing stage set might well be called, for distinction, a 
double scene with perpendicular division. One of the earliest ex- 
amples of the horizontal double scene was that which formed the 
entire mounting required in a trifle produced at the Haymarket 
towards the middle of August 1817, called “The Actor of all Work ; 
or, First and Second Floor.” The sub-title of the piece is in itself a 
description of the setting of the scene. It was written to give scope 
to the versatile talents of Charles Mathews, who represented Multiple, 
an itinerant actor of all work. An engagement is in process of 
ratification between this worthy and Velinspeck, a theatrical manager. 
The latter, who is stationed in the first floor throughout, is much 
mystified at Multiple’s swift changes of costume, mistaking him for 
the people he impersonates until enlightened. ‘ihe audience, how- 
ever, are in the secret throughout, as they can see Multiple disguising 
himself from time to time on the second floor. 

But that the double scene in any shape or form was not popu- 
larised on the stage until fully twenty years after this date, is shown 
by an incident which transpired at the Surrey Theatre in 1833. 
Fitzball, in superintending the production of his hybrid play, called 
* Jonathan Bradford,” had arranged that the murder scene in the 
inn (Act I. Sc. 5) should transpire in a double set. Such systems 
of mounting, however, were then so slightly known that it was only 
after considerable trouble that the actors could be taught their 
business. Even then they did not exactly comprehend what they 
were doing, and pronounced the whole affair so much arrant non- 
sense. Away and apart from this, the utility of the device as a help 
to the dramatist is shown by the success of Nestroy’s “ Die erste und 
die zweite Steigen,” which, after meeting with a very popular recep- 
tion at Vienna, found its way to Paris, and from thence to London. 
Its first appearance in English dress was made at the Lyceum in 
July 1846, as a comic drama entitled ‘“* Above and Below.” ‘The 
whole humour of the play hung upon the arrangement of the scene, 
which was similar to that adopted in “ The Actor of all Work.” In 
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this particular instance each floor was occupied by a separate family 
the upper being the sa/on of a wealthy Parisian banker, and the lower 
the unpretentious habitation of a poverty-stricken dealer in old clo’. 
With the two families in juxtaposition great mirth was aroused in the 
audience by the éguivogue arising out of the natural conversation 
going on “ above and below.” Irrespective of this, the interest was 
retained from start to finish by numerous antithetical episodes in the 
action, of which perhaps the most noteworthy was the sudden 
reversal of fortune in the two families as shown by their exchange of 
floors. -It must, of course, be apparent that only one thoroughly 
conversant with the limits of theatrical art on the one hand and the 
possibilities of stage-mounting on the other, could work out the idea 
here embodied to a successful issue. This is exactly where the 
knowledge of minor detail comes in handy. 

It is curious how soon some stage effects become associated with 
one particular class of drama to which they are bound hard and fast. 
When Rachel appeared at the St. James’s Theatre in July 1851, in 
MM. Auguste Magnet and Jules Lacroix’s classical drama “ Valeria,” 
a double scene presented during the course of the performance was 
said by the critics to have lowered the play to the dull level of 
melodrama. Although bias, arising from the association of ideas, 
was at the bottom of this stricture, it cannot be gainsaid that melo- 
drama is now the only legitimate domain of the double scene. In 
that popular phase of the drama it has always shown to best advan- 
tage, but never more so than when “ The Courier of Lyons ” first 
appeared in English dress at the Princess’s Theatre in June 1854. 
Those who remember the episode of the raid on the Mail Coach 
may possibly call to mind that the stage set exhibited the inside 
as well as the outside of old Lesurgues’ Inn, and so permitted 
of a double action being shown to the spectator when circumstances 
required. 

During recent years seekers after novelty have pushed the system 
of divided scenery to the verge of scenic propriety. Playgoers are 
weary of the ordinary double scene, and managers must needs fall back 
on the four-room scene to tickle their jaded appetites. But they are 
treading on very dangerous ground. Stirring action may take place 
simultaneously in four different rooms, and the eye absorb most of 
the details without fatigue. Speech, however, must of necessity be 
limited, and the dialogue will halt in proportion to the number of 
subdivisions in the scene. In short, the grave defect of all such 
scenes is that they are liable to destroy stage illusion, and to give the 
spectator a hurtful insight into the mechanism of play-writing. 
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Happily only a very small proportion of the improvements 
effected in mise-en-scone during'*the last half century have had the same 
disastrous tendency. Remark, for instance, the artistic advance- 
ment made in the representation of mist or cloud scenes. When the 
spectacular afterpiece of ‘‘ Almoran and Hamet” was produced at 
Drury Lane on April 8, 1822, the management could conceive of no 
better way to imitate a fog than by the fumes arising from brimstone. 
This might have conveyed the necessary illusion had the minds of the 
audience not been thoroughly engrossed with the idea that the prime 
intention of the spectacle-monger was to stifle one and all. The use 
of gauze curtains, however, as a means of producing cloud effects 
was by no means unknown at this period. When Pocock’s musical 
version of “ The Legend of Montrose” was brought out at Covent 
Garden on February 14, 1822, a beautiful scene was shown, without 
much rhyme or reason, depicting the region from whence the 
Children of the Mist took their name. On April 17 following 
another dramatisation of Sir Walter Scott’s novel was produced at 
Bath, and proved a failure, although adorned with some very fine 
scenery. In announcing “ Macbeth ” for revival on February 3, 1823, 
the management of this historic old playhouse gave it to be under- 
stood that much of the scenery painted for “The Legend of 
Montrose” would be made use of in the tragedy, more particularly 
“that very celebrated scene ‘The Dispersion of the Mist.’” The 
effect here spoken of was probably procured by means of gauzes. It 
was utilised in the third and fourth acts of “ Macbeth,” to give the 
witches a supernatural appearance by partially obscuring them while 
they indulged in Locke’s music. 

The employment of steam in the theatre as a means of repre- 
senting cloud matter in motion was first made some ten or twelve 
years ago at the Munich Opera House. All that is required is an 
ordinary generator behind the scenes or underneath the stage, 
working in connection with a series of perforated pipes running 
below the boards. By turning on the steam-cocks a well-filled scene 
can at once be completely obscured from the vision of the audience. 
The device is simple enough in all conscience, and would be in 
every way perfect were it not that the hissing noise made by the 
escaping vapour has a tendency to destroy the illusion. Wagner 
included it in his eclectic scenic system, not so much from its mere 
gratefulness as a stage effect as from its usefulness in facilitating his 
endeavours to abolish the old-fashioned methods of shifting scenery in 
full sight of the audience. Thus many of the changes in “ Das Rhein- 
gold,” ‘‘Siegfried,” and “ Gotterdammerung ” were made under cover 
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of a cloud created by the combined aid of steam and a series of fine 
gauze curtains. The vapour effect was first made.use of in England 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1880. Owing probably to the trouble 
of fitting up the apparatus, and the few occasions arising for its legiti- 
mate introduction in the course of a performance, it has only been 
adopted in a few of our theatres. One provincial house, however, 
the Birmingham Theatre Royal, has laid the services of the steam 
curtain under contribution with considerable effect in all its panto- 
mimes since the season of 1885-86. America, always in the van 
of enterprise where ingenuity is concerned, has lent herself more 
readily to the adoption of this device. Indeed, one or two great 
spectacular combinations touring the States and visiting small towns 
as wellas large, actually travel with all the apparatus necessary for the 
production of the effect as part and parcel of their regular baggage. 

As mention has been made from time to time of gauze effects, it 
may not be inadvisable, in concluding, to take into consideration 
some of the uses to which that material has been put in the theatre 
since De Loutherbourg discovered its value as a stage adjunct. In 
a ballet entitled “ Almaviva,” produced at Paris about the year 1797, 
a dancing lesson was given on the stage, which, to all appearances 
had its reflection in a great mirror at the back of the scene. The 
real fact, however, was that the lady and her teacher were provided 
with “ doubles,” who had been thoroughly rehearsed in a reversed 
arrangement of the same steps. The dancers and their counterparts 
went through their evolutions back to back, with some considerable 
space between, in which a gauze curtain completed the illusion. 
When the audience came to learn how neatly they had been deceived, 
the mirror dance had great vogue, and has never really disappeared 
from the boards since. 

Mr. F. C. Wemyss, an English actor, who resided for many years 
in America, relates a quaint incident in his Memoirs as having 
happened under his management at the Chestnut Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia. When everything was ready for the production of 
“The Red Rover,” early in February of the year 1828, Mr. Chapman, 
the stage director, and ancther British importation to boot, desired 
the manager to expend fifty dollars on three gauze curtains, by means 
of which he engaged to create a rain effect that would make the 
audience look around instinctively for umbrellas. This suggestion was 
only offered at the rehearsal of the scenery on the night previous to 
the production, and it was not without considerable hesitation that 
Wemyss acceded to the demand. Now Chapman’s idea was sensible 
enough in its way, but, owing to the lateness of the hour, the effect, 
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which was arranged to take place in a sea scene, could not be tried, 
and so proved a complete fiasco. The play had gone well until the 
juncture when Wilder and the women were rescued from their peril 
by a small boat. This was the cue for the downpour of rain, which, 
in the shape of gauzes, enshrouded everything in a fog. Unfortu- 
nately, however, Chapman had quite forgotten to arrange how the 
rain was to clear up, and the result was that the gauze curtains, after 
remaining stationary for some little time, had to go back from whence 
they came. This contretemps so far imperilled the success of the 
play that, had not several stirring incidents immediately followed, 
and changed the mood of the audience, its damnation would have 
been at once assured. The author’s wrath, however, had to be 
appeased on the second night by the excision of poor Chapman’s pet 
effect. 

The frequent use of gauze curtains in modern Shakespearean 
revivals is well worthy of our attention, if only because it goes to 
show that the English stage had originated and popularised most of 
those clever devices which combine to make up the Wagnerian 
scenic system. The first noteworthy effect of this kind occurred at 
Sadler’s Wells in May 1844, when Phelps inaugurated his memorable 
régime with a sound revival of “ Macbeth.” In the third scene of 
the opening act, where the venom, which is afterwards to rankle 
with fateful purpose in Macbeth’s mind, is first instilled, the 
observant spectator might have noticed what appeared to be a long 
narrow strip of dark sand lying before the three witches. This was 
in reality a carefully folded gauze curtain made in gradually increasing 
thicknesses and drawn slowly upwards towards the close of the 
scene by fine cords which were rendered invisible by the dimness of 
the light. The movement at first was barely perceptible, but soon 
the figures of the witches seemed to be gradually melting into thin 
air, until at last they vanished altogether from sight without stirring 
hand or foot. Shakespeare’s plays do not in every instance lend 
themselves equally well to modern methods of stage-mounting ; but, 
in this case, the imagination received material assistance from what 
was really nothing better than a sort of primitive conjuring trick. 
Charles Kean, in reviving the same tragedy at the Princess’s Theatre 
in February 1853, took a leaf out of Phelps’s book by enveloping the 
witches in gauze every time they appeared. Nay, he went further 
than this, and paved the way for Wagner, by making all his changes 
of scenery behind curtains of the diaphanous material and imparting 
to each transition the dreamlike effect of a dissolving view. Indeed, 
the partly contemporaneous 7égimes of Phelps and Charles Kean 
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were reciprocally influenced by one another in a manner which has 
proved very salutary for stage art. ‘Thus, when Phelps revived “The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” in October 1853, he, too, indulged 
greatly in these harmonious changes of scene in which the scene- 
shifter’s personality was not, as of old, obtruded upon the spectator. 
But the Sadler’s Wells manager went beyond that, and achieved an 
effect too poetical in its nature for the eminently realistic mind 
of Charles Kean. The better to distinguish between the portions of 
the play which passed in the regions of fact on the one hand and of 
fancy on the other, the fairy scenes were shown through a curtain of 
green gauze, which shed its misty tone over everything, and subdued, 
as Professor Morley has well said, ‘‘the flesh and blood of the actors 
into something more nearly resembling dream figures.” It was a 
feather in Phelps’s cap that the lights were so admirably arranged 
that old theatrical hands could barely succeed in divining how the 
effect was produced. An inversion of the old Sadler’s Wells vanishing 
trick, as introduced by Phelps into his revival of “* Macbeth,” was 
shown by Mr. Irving when the revised edition of ‘‘ Faust” was first 
performed at the Lyceum, on Monday, November 15, 1886. Play- 
goers will readily call to mind that the transition from the newly 
added scene of the Witches’ Kitchen to the heavy set of the Lorenz 
Plaz occurred under cover of a series of gauzes, representing 
skyey vapour which floated down. in front and passed through the 
stage. The immediate source of this effect was undoubtedly the 
Wagnerian music dramas. Here, too, the mere scenic adjuncts of 
the theatre play their part in showing that art is of no country. The 
Wagnerian scenic system owes much of its completeness to the im- 
provements effected on our stage about the middle of the present 
century. It is not surprising that Wagner, having collected these 
scattered devices and systematised them, should now be possessing 
an influence on the precise source from which his inspiration was 
mainly derived. 

In viewing the relationship of the goods and chattels of the 
playhouse to its literary externals one thing at least is well assured : 
Shakespeare himself would not have derided the aids to the imagi- 
nation which many of our stage appliances now afford. 


W. J. LAWRENCE, 
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ST. WINIFREDS WELL AND 
HOLYWELL. 


FINER summer day never shone than that on which I started 
from my head-quarters at Chester on a pilgrimage to the fair 
town of Holywell, so named on account of the well of pure water 
which springs out of the freestone rocks, and which has been 
associated for centuries with the name of St. Winifred, “saint and 
martyr.” Holywell lies, or rather stands, for it is fairly perched aloft, 
somewhat less than twenty miles from Chester on the way to Bangor 
and Holyhead, and the well itself is about two miles from the railway 
station. ‘There is a brake or two awaiting every train; but if I don the 
pilgrim’s shoon, I like to travel on foot; so I engage Shanks’ mare and 
trudge up the dusty hill leisurely and quietly. I pass by some dozen 
mills and manufactories, which, I am told, are devoted to the 
bleaching of cotton and the rolling of copper ; and I wonder what 
these profane structures have to do with a place of such holy and 
saintly memories. The connecting link, however, I find in the 
fountain and the stream which issues from it, and which turns a mill 
before it has gone twenty yards on its course between the hills into 
the valley below. 

The story of St. Winifred is known to most readers of legends 
and ecclesiastical histories; but, though it is told at length by 
Alban Butler in his “ Lives of the Saints,” I will briefly repeat it here, 
leaving each of my readers to accept it as true or not as he or she 
listeth. 

Winifred, then, was born of noble parentage, and brought up 
under the guidance of St. Beuno, who had built a church, near the 
present site of Holywell, for the religious instruction of others at the 
same time. The damsel seems to have possessed uncommen beauty; 
and a neighbouring chieftain, named Cradocus, having become 
smitten with her charms, made bold to woo her, but was repulsed. 
The maiden, having fled from her suitor, was pursued by Cradocus, 
who, disgusted with her affectation of horror, drew out his sword and 
with one blow severed her head from her body, which rolled down 
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the hill into the valley below. On the spot where it rested a copious 
spring of water instantly burst forth and irrigated the valley, which 
previously had been remarkable for its dryness. Nor was this all, 
for St. Beuno, “ with a chirurgical skill not possessed by the faculty 
of the present day,” took up the head, readapted it to the body, and 
after a few prayers the parts spontaneously reunited. The assassin 
is reported to have suffered the retaliating vengeance of Heaven; for, 
being struck dead by lightning, ‘‘ the earth opened her jaws and swal- 
lowed at one mouthful the impious corpse.” 

Such is the story, told with much greater minuteness by Alban 
Butler than perhaps may suit the realism of the present day. When, 
however, a large deduction has been made on account of the super- 
stition which prevailed when the story was first told, it seems to be 
historically true that some such tragic scene was enacted on this spot 
as thatewhich sent the holy virgin St. Osyth out of this world into 
a better one, and led to the foundation of St. Osyth’s Priory on the 
Essex coast, not very far from Colchester, some twelve centuries ago.' 

For centuries after the martyrdom of St. Winifred the spot to 
which I have led my readers continued to be regarded as holy, and 
was made the object of constant pilgrimages. 

It was not until nearly the close of the fifteenth century that 
Queen Elizabeth, consort of Henry VII., erected the present 
exquisite bath, and the ‘chapel above it, adorning it with the rich and 
elaborate tracery which marks the Perpendicular style. During the 
summer of 1687 the spot was visited by royalty in the person of 
James IT. 

The building stands over and covers in the spring, which “ wells” 
constantly from out of the rocks below as pure and transparent as 
crystal. The water is very cold, and preserves nearly the same tem- 
perature in winter and in summer, showing that it has its birthplace 
deep dewn among the storehouses of Nature. Just below the spring 
are a couple of plunge-baths, about ten or twelve feet long, and from 
four to five feet deep. Here the believing and faithful pilgrims all 
chrough the summer months, and occasionally even when the days 
are colder and shorter, will be seen endeavouring to wash away their 
sins and to purify their skins with a fervour which really ought to 
bring down upon them some reward. And so it is ; they come— 
at least many of them come—“ in faith,” and “according to their 
faith” it is * done unto them.” Possunt guia posse videntur. Some of 
them, I am assured, come hither lame, and they walk away cured. In 
token of this I may add that the ceiling and the walls of the bath are 

' See Once a Week, vol. ii, N.S. pp. 485-490. 
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hung on almost every side with crutches and models of legs and 
arms, and other visible signs of the gratitude of those who have here 
received, or, what is much the same, have fancied that they have here 
received, a cure, or at all events a benefit. 

Far be it from me to suggest that all such pilgrims were foolish 
and deluded souls. I only wished the day that I was here that my 
faith had led me to take a plunge into the pure stream ; but the fact 
is that the water was too cold, and I am afraid that my faith was not 
much warmer. 

The building which contains the well is of two storeys, and the 
upper chamber forms a small and beautiful chapel. It once consisted 
of a chancel as well as a nave, but the former is now boarded off and 
used for parochial purposes. Where the altar once stood I saw a 
clothing club being held, and a score of poor women paying their 
subscriptions to (I believe) the clergyman’s wife. The windows, roof, 
and pillars of the chapel are very elaborately carvedand ornamented. 

The water, which boils up with great force, is received into a well 
of a polygonal shape, covered by a sort of colonnaded cupola, the 
groined roof of which is richly decorated with imagery. Some portion 
consists of grotesque figures ; others are parts of animals, allusive to 
the armorial bearings of the Stanley family ; and a ton with a hop 
plant issuing out of it, being the rebus of Elizabeth Hopton, wife of 
Sir William Stanley, indicates that this building must have been 
erected some time prior to 1495, her husband having been beheaded 
- in that year. Some writers assert that it was built by Margaret, mother 
of Henry VII., but Grove, in his “ Antiquities,” from the style of 
the building, confutes that opinion. The chapel is in the Pointed 
style, and of a much older date, for it seems that in the reign of 
Richard III. “the abbot and convent of Basingwerk received from 
the crown ten marks yerely for the sustentacione and salarie of a 
prieste at the chappelle of St. Wynefride.” ! 

Close to the eastern endof St. Winifred’s Chapei stands the parish 
church. A century ago it was a small Early English building, as 
proved by the dwarf pillars which divided the nave from the side aisles, 
but which are now used to support modern galleries. The edifice 
having been enlarged and “ beautified” in the eighteenth century, the 
reader may form his own estimate of its probable appearance. 

The church and well are beautifully placed in the centre of a 
churchyard, which seems scooped out of the side of the hill, and 
reminds the travelled visitor of St. David’s Cathedral, but of course 
on a smaller scale. Outside the gates are little shops where photo- 

1 Harleian MSS, Nos. 433 and 338. 
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graphs, rosaries, and other trinkets may be bought, reminding one 
of the scenes to be witnessed at Lourdes, at Paray-le-Monial, and 
Pontigny. The pilgrim mind is the same in all ages and in all coun- 
tries, and it always seeks such mementoes of a visit in order to 
enable its possessor to realise the past and its tender associations. 

A very beautiful walk down a shady valley of dwarf oaks and 
beeches, on the right hand of the sacred stream which turns the afore - 
said mills, brings us along the line of Offa’s Dyke to the ruins of 
Basingwerk Abbey, once a great Cistercian monastery, whose abbots 
were lords of the lands around Chatsworth. The refectory and a 
few fragments of the chapel and cloisters are still standing, and the 
mounds in the turf show pretty well how far the religious buildings 
extended before Henry VIII. laid his sacrilegious hands upon them, 
The monastic barns and outhouses are still there, but in a ruinous 
state of decay. On the green turf near the refectory I found lying 
among the nettles and uncared for a tombstone to the memory of 
one of the Lords Petre of “ Ingerstone,” Essex, dated in the seven- 
teenth century ; but of all the other monuments scarce a fragment 
remains. Yet this is the house in which King Edward I. stayed for 
weeks, perhaps for months, while he was building his proud castles of 
Flint, Ruddlan, and Harlech to keep in awe the brave people whose 
prince, Llewellyn, he had conquered in battle, and to incorporate 
their country into his English dominions. 


EDWARD WALFORD. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 


he axiom of Aristotle, that all ideas enter the mind by means 

of the external senses, has been exaggerated into the assumption 
that. intellectual power is proportionate to the perfection of the ex- 
ternal senses, and there was a time when this doctrine was seriously 
discussed. ‘The case of Laura Bridgman, who was deaf and dumb 
and blind, and yet developed considerable intelligence, strikingly 
refuted this, and should be carefully considered by some of our 
modern philologists, who, like Prof. Max Miiller, derive reason from 
language, or say “language =reason,” language is equal to reason. 
Laura Bridgman could reason, and the reasoning was there in her 
dark, solitary, and silent state before her teachers enabled her to 
express it by tactile signs. 

There is now living in America a girl named Helen Keller, who, 
like Laura Bridgman, has no communication with the outer world 
through the senses of sight or hearing. Nevertheless she is making 
good progress in the three “R’s.” Her education in these commenced 
at six years of age. In less than a month she learned to spell 400 
words, and in three months could write a letter. She has mastered 
addition, multiplication, and subtraction, and knows something of 
geography. Her teacheris Miss Annie Sullivan, of the Perkins Institute, 
Boston. She is trained, of course, through the sense of touch alone. 

As an example of the possible development of this sense, Dr. 
Carpenter in his “ Mental Physiology ” tells us that Laura Bridgman 
unhesitatingly recognised his brother after the lapse of a year from — 
his previous interview with her by the “ feel” of his hand. 

There are some problems connected with the physiology of 
sensation which Miss Keller may help to solve, such as those con- 
cerning the evolution of vision and hearing by specialisation of the 
ordinary nerves of the skin I witnessed some experiments on a 
blind man at the Hunterian Museum many years ago. He was 
able to estimate the size of the room and the varying distances of 
the different walls from the spot on which he stood ; he evidently 
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obtained a mental picture somehow. He was known as “the Blind 
Traveller.” His name, if I remember rightly, was Davidson. He 
had travelled on foot over a large part of England, walked freely 
through streets which he never traversed before, knowing the distance 
of the houses on each side, and could avoid large objects ; but when I 
asked him whether he was conscious of approaching a lamp-post, he 
replied that to his sorrow he was not. 

He could not tell us how he obtained these mental impressions, 
and was doubtful whether the reflection of sound assisted him. Miss 
Keller will probably be able to settle this question, and tell us 
whether the sound waves or light waves from distant objects make 
any sensible impression on the skin. 


ALUM IN BREAD. 


ONSIDERABLE exaggeration has been perpetrated in refer- 
ence to the adulteration of bread with alum. ‘The quantity 
actually used is very small, and the question whether the term 
adulteration is fairly applicable to such addition is a debateable 
one. From the baker’s point of view it is not an adulteration but an 
improvement. He is fairly justified in maintaining that, if the alum 
which he adds is an adulteration, so also is the salt and the baking 
powder which are added to home-baked bread. 

According to Tomlinson the proportion of alum commonly used 
is but two ounces to a sack of flour, weighing 280 lbs. As one sack 
of flour is—with water—madc into eighty 4-lb. loaves, the quantity 
of alum to each pound of bread is but ;4,th of an ounce, or 5;)yth 
part. 

Oddly enough in this case the baker supposes himself to be more 
guilty than he really is. He purchases what is called “ stuff,” or 
“rocky,” in packets, supposing it to be ground alum. Tomlinson 
finds that it consists of three parts of common salt to one of alum. 
Half a pound of this is‘added to the sack of flour. 

The mode of action of this minute quantity of alum is a chemical 
conundrum not yet answered, but it actually does improve the 
appearance of the bread. Batch bread made of ordinary flour 
without alum has a lumpy fracture when the loaves are pulled apart, 
or the bread otherwise broken ; the alum renders the fracture more 
silky. 1 have recently observed that the batch, or household, loaves 
commonly sold in Edinburgh show a more silky and flat fracture 
than London loaves, and attribute this to the use of more alum, It 
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may be that the Scotch bakers prepare their own “rocky,” omitting 
the common salt. 

In Belgium and Northern France sulphate of copper is added to 
improve the appearance of bread; ,;,;\55th to s,4ggth part has a 
perceptible effect. It is said that the base of this and of alum 
combines with the gluten and renders it insoluble, but this theory 
does not explain the mystery of the efficacy of so small a quantity. 

Pure flour contains alumina. Mr. A. H. Allen, comparing the 
results of his own analysis with those of other chemists, estimates 
the average quantity of natural alumina to correspond to about eight 
grains of alum in the 4-lb. loaf, which nearly corresponds to Tomlin- 


son’s allowance for the baker. 


INDIA AND THE WoRLD’s CURRENCY. 


HE enormous importation of the precious metals to India, and 
their mysterious absorption there, have excited considerable 
anxiety among economists. During twenty-eight years ending April 
1887, the amount of gold thus swallowed was £ 107,436,836, and of 
silver £ 208,805,342. This is sufficient to disturb the currency of the 
whole world, to lower prices in all countries, whether their value 
standards are gold, silver, or bi-metallic. 

But why should India be so exceptionally absorbent of the 
precious metals? It is, doubtless, due to the inherited habits forced 
upon the low-caste millions by the military chieftains and brigand 
princes who ruled and looted with insatiable rapacity previously to 
the establishment of British rule. The wretched people could hold 
no wealth that could not be concealed, and, consequently, cemented 
precious stones, and coins of gold and silver, into balls of pitch and 
buried them in the ground. Secret hoarding of such material thus 
became a national institution, but it is already breaking up, as confi- 
dence in the honesty of the ruling power slowly grows. 

The next stage of the natural evolution of such confidence will 
be that of investment in Government and other stocks. This will 
bring forth the hoarding of generations, and thus, if I am not mis- 
taken, we shall ultimately find that the action of India on the supply 
of precious metals will be exactly the opposite to that which it has 
been heretofore. It will increase instead of diminishing the active 
supply, will raise instead of lowering general prices. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK, 


“THE DEEMSTER” AND “ BEN-MY-CHREE.” 


STORY stronger in interest, more powerful in characterisation, 
and I am willing to believe more exact in archzeological 
information and in local colour than “The Deemster” of Mr. Hall 
Caine does not often see the light. Altogether different are, however, 
the conditions of narrative and of dramatic art. When accordingly 
I heard that the author had turned his story into a drama, I was not 
sanguine as to the result. In the event my anticipations were realised. 
The central figure was sentimentalised, until his crime became 
shadowy’ and his punishment excessive. The psychology disap- 
peared and the work became a melodrama, powerful, original, 
enthralling, but still a melodrama. Since its production the termi- 
nation has had to be altered, the criminal goes unpunished, and the 
whole ends with a carillon of marriage bells. With this change the 
claim of the play to represent Mr. Hall Caine’s novel disappears. 


WHAT IS A TRAGEDY? 


R. HALL CAINE meanwhile, though accepting the required 
transformation of his work, disagrees with his critics as to 

the classification of his work. As originally produced, it was, he 
holds, a tragedy ; only under the new disposition does it become a 
melodrama. The view that it was entitled to rank as a tragedy is 
with more ingenuity than accuracy extracted from Fletcher, the 
dramatist. Here are Mr. Hall Caine’s own words: “ The definition 
of the various forms of dramatic composition that is clearest, sim- 
plest, and of highest authority is, no doubt, that of John Fletcher, in 
his ‘ Apologetical Preface’ to ‘ The Faithful Shepherdess.’ There 
is a list nearly as long as that of Polonius in his description of the 
powers of the players that came to Elsinore. We gather that tragedy 
is a species of play which leads by a natural sequence of events to 
the death of the principal character.” Accepting this definition, 
** Ben-my-Chree ” would be entitled to rank as a tragedy. This, 
however, I cannot do. Fletcher gives no such definition, nor can 
any such be accepted. I will take any common authority on the 
subject. Putting on one side the customary references to rpdyos and 
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05, the Encyclopzedic Dictionary defines tragedy as “ a dramatic 
poem representing an important event... in the life of some 
person . . . in which the diction is elevated, and which has 
generally a tragic or fatal catastrophe.” Professor Skeat calls it “a 
species of drama of a lofty and mournful cast.” Latham’s Johnson 
is content with “ dramatic representation of a serious action.” The 
last definition may include “ Ben-my-Chree.” ‘‘ Lofty,” however, in 
Professor Skeat, excludes it as definitely as the words “ poem ” and 
“ elevated diction ” in the Encyclopedic Dictionary. I do not seek 
to oppose formal pedantry to Mr. Hall Caine’s ingenious pleading. 
Tragedy, however, still belongs to the “great houses.” It is “Gorgeous 
Tragedy in sceptred pall,” and presents “Thebes or Pelops’ line.” 
This has been the acceptation of tragedy throughout Europe. 
“Faust” is not, thus, a tragedy ; it is “a dramatic mystery.” Marlowe, 
it is true, calls the poem “a tragicall historie,” Faustus’s new position 
raising him to a species of kingship among men. This rendering is 
implied in the words lofty and elevated, which are customarily used 
in regard to tragedy, as it is in Milton’s use of “sceptred pall,” and 
it is in regard to this that I oppose Mr. Hall Caine’s argument. 


NOODLEDOM. 


ORE people have heard of the Wise Men of Gotham than 
have read of their exploits. These have been chronicled 
in the form of chap-books, which, after being sown broadcast over 
the land, yield to that mysterious law of destruction which contrives 
that the things at one time the most plentiful shall in another be the 
rarest. The stories of the luminaries who built hedges to confine the 
cuckoo, and so forth, and of other fools and noodles, have found their 
laureate in Mr. W. A. Clouston, a well-known collector of folk-lore. 
“The Book of Noodles” has been added to the Book-Lover’s Library, 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock. In this interesting work the stories of 
fools, preserved in well-known compilations, are illustrated by parallel 
stories from the literature of all nations. ‘The value of comparative 
folk-lore is now granted, and a work dealing with a subject such as 
this appeals to a large public. Among the contents may be found a 
record of the people who in different countries—Bceotians, the Kabail, 
Scheldburgers, &c.— have incurred a reputation for excessive dulness 
of comprehension. Among these “ Essex calves” are surely entitled 
to a place, as are the inhabitants of the fertile valleys of Champagne. 
“ Quatre-vingt-dix-neuf brebis et un Champenois font cent bétes,” 
says a French proverb. Mr. Clouston’s work is not more scholarly 
than entertaining. SYLVANUS URBAN. 














ANNUAL 


SUMMER SALE 


of Surplus Stock. 


Peter Robinson 


OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 


Great Reductions 


IN ALL 
Departments. 


Silks, Dresses, Mantles, 
Costumes, Lace, Gloves, Hose, 
Jerseys, Drapery, 

Boots and Shoes, &c. 


COMMENCING MONDAY, JULY 2nd. 


Circular of Particulars Free. 














CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ FOOD WARMERS 


3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s, each. 


CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ NIGHT LAMPS, 
(THE BURGLAR'S HORROR), 1s. each, 


CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ NIGHT LIGHTS, 


SINGLE WICKS, BURN NINE. HOURS. 


CLARKE’S ‘FAIRY’ LIGHTS, 


DOUBLE WICKS,’ BURN TEN ‘HOURS. > 


SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE AT THE 


‘PYRAMID’ AND ‘FAIRY’ LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON. N.W. 
SHOW -ROOM—3! ELY PL. ACE, HOLBORN CIBCD S, where al} new Patterns 
in ‘Fairy Lamps’ cay 


N.B.—See that the Trade Mark “PYRAMID,” or Trade Mark 
* FAIRY,’ is on every Lamp and every Light. 


F SUMMER, HEADS WILL BURN.’ 


A delicious. pot Sng effervescing Beverage is formed by 
Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline, with the addition of water and 
Lamplough’s Concentrated Lime Juice Syrup. It much re- 
freshes ar RSs stem. ‘A perfect Luxury.’ 

ST is allayed in a remarkable manner by Lamp- 
lough’s RST. Saline. It controls Fevers, removes Feverish 
Colds, and all Feverish Sy mptoms, purifying Seen Blood, 
and eradicating trom it noxious and Feverish humou 

OTHER MEDICINE. REQUIRED. Mr. 
Young writes: For something like fifteen years I have eon- 

*stantly taken your Pyretic A ela Ay is tosay. every morning. 

* During the whole of that time I neve never taken any other 
* medicine, nor have I had a deetor. I have also given it to my 
‘children, and to it I attribute the fact that 1 have never had to 
* call in a doctor for them EFI FIGA xCl born. 

MOST ous in. Headache, 
Biliousness, Constipation, Gre CA gious Scarlet and other 
Fevers, Vomiting, in removing effects of Sempathnecaiekion, 
andin reterang the Stomach when Disordered through taking 
oe “a is foo 


a $ GREAT SAFEGUARD in Seasons of Epl- 
\ 











deme His Infectious Diseases is sold by all Chemists and Medi- 
cine Vendors, and by the Sole Proprietors— 


SERPS LAMPLOUGH (Ltd.), 113 Holborn; and 


ya?" Let Me Have Some Too’ 9a Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


CHEAPER EDITION or OUIDA'S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. red cloth extra, 8s, 6d. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s, each. 


Held in Bondage. In Maremma. 
Strathmore. | Tricotrin. 

Chandos. | Puck. 

Under Two Flags. | Folle Farine. 

Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. | Two .Little Wooden 
Idalia. | Shoes. 

Signa. | A Dog of Flanders. 
Ariadne. Pascarel, 

In a Winter City. | A Village Commune. 
Friendship. | Wanda. 

Moths. | Frescoes. 

Bimbi. | Princess Napraxine. 
Pipistrello. Othmar. } 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected from the Works of 


Ourpa by F. SYDNEY MORBIS. © Small crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 























